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against the north. 


According to Plan 


Oct. 29, 1949.—The South Korean minister of war told a 
press conference that his regime was ready to launch an attack 


“Sihn Sung Mo, South Korean Defense Minister, said today 
that his army is ready and waiting to invade Communist North 
Korea but has been restrained by American officials. . . . “If we had 
our own way we would, I'm sure, have started up already, he told 
a press conference. ‘But we had to wait until they (American-lead- 


ers) are ready. They keep telling ug “no, no, no, wait. You are not 
ready.” (Herald Tribune, Nov. 1, 1949). 


Oct. 1, 1950.—The South Korean Third Division today cross- 
ed the 38th parallel on orders of Gen. MacArthur. The orders were 
transmitted to the invaders by Lt. Walton H. Walker. 


Dewey, Lehman Hail Anti-Semite; 
~ 2.000 Picket Gen. Anders Dinner 


By Harry Raymond and 
Robert Friedman 

Republican and Demo- 
cratic state candidates for 
governor and the U. S. Sen- 
ate joined yesterday in 
greeting Polish General 
Wladyslaw - Anders, insti- 
gator of the 1946 Kielce 
massacre of Jews, who 
served with Arab armies in 
the May, 1948 invasion of 
Israel. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
Republican candidate for 
reelection, and Walter 
Lynch, Democratic guber- 
natorial candidate, © stood 
flanking the anti-Semitic 
em 
Fifth Avenue as he re- 
viewed a Pulaski Day pa- 
rade. - 


They applauded a war- 
-inciting slogan carried by 
six-year-old children. 

“The 38th Parallel — Be- 
yond to Moscow,” screamed 
the slogan, which the chil- 
dren, guided by a group of 
_frock-tailed and silk-hatted 


men, spread out across the 


at 42. Street and 


avenue as they marched. 
Sen. Herbert H. Lehman, 


Democratic candidate for 


reelection, and his Republi- 
can opponent Joe R. Han- 
ley joined Dewey and 
Lyuch on reviewin 

stand. They warmly shoo 

hands with Anders, ap- 
plauded, waved and smiled 


as the war-inciting parade 


moved by. 
Last night an estimated 
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2,000 demonstrators picket- 
ed three sides of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel where a 
dinner honoring Anders was 
held. The demonstration was 
led by Paul L. Ross, Ameri- 
can Labor Party candidate 
for Mayor. Organizers of the 
picket line included the 
ALP, American Jewish La- 
bor Council, American Slav 
Congress and varicus com- 
munity groups. 


passersby stopped to watch 
and listen ‘to the spirited 
demonstration. The pickets 
shouted such slogans ~ as: 
“Hey, Anders, Take A 
Walk—No Nazis in New 
York’; “Send Gen. Anders 
homme—We doen't want pog- 
roms. 

All mayoralty candidates 
except Acting Mayor Vin- 
cent Impellitteri boycotted 
both the parade and a Wal- 


dorf-Astoria banquet held . 


in Anders honor. Absent 
from the reviewing stand 
were Labor Party candi- 
date Paul Ross, Democratic 
candidate Ferdinand Peco- 
ra and Republican candi- 
date Edward Corsi. 

Pecora and Corsi had 
originally accepted invita- 
tions to-review the parade 


| and speak at the evening 


dinner. 

Slogans throughout - the 
parade. stressed the -de- 
mand of Gen. Anders for 


aggressive war. against: the 


Polish Republie and Soviet 
Union. 

One slogan carried by 
small children demanded: 
“Let’s Not Stop With Ko- 
rea. . Another declared: 
“Free Poland Will Be a 


Bulwark Between Russia 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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~ 250,000 Casualties 


By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO, Oct. 1.—This city “su 


rvived” a harrowing mock atomic raid, with city 


and federal planners today summarizing their findings in these terms: 


—¢ 


— Cornell Turns Thumbs Down on 


Clay's Phony ‘Freedom Crusade’ 


ITHACA, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Both 
the Cornell University Student 
Council.and the Cornell Daily Sun 
have decided to withhold support 


from Gen. Lucius Clay’s “Crusade 
for Freedom.” The movement, 
headed by the man who freed the 
Buchenwald Beast Ilse Koch, seeks 
contributions from the public to 
build European radio stations to 
beam counter-revolutionary prop- 
aganda to the Russians. 

The Student Council on Wed- 
nesday adopted a resolution to 
“refrain from supporting” the Clay 
campaign. The student paper, de- 
claring that “Council opposition 

. resulted from a variety of 
reasons, reported that “the gen- 
eral consesus among Council mem- 
‘bers was that contribution to the 
Crusade was an ‘individual matter’ 
for students to decide.” 

The Daily Sun, while ironically 
declaring that “it is hard to quarre! 
with By which has the backing 
of such distinguished Americans” 
as Clay, Eisenhower and President 


Truman, termed the Crusade’s 


Freedom Scrolls “not a bad plan, | 


although distinctly theatrica].” Add- 
ing the perfunctory note that it 
is “at least a positive step to take 
in the ideological fight against 
communism, the student paper 
proceeded to demolish the high- 
powered anti-Soviet propaganda 
crusade by declaring: 

“It is so obviously a propaganda 
move that we do not think many 
college students, who are in gen- 
eral a fairly intelligent and rather 
cynical lot, will be attracted to it. 
It would be far better to ignore 
the program than to have an at- 
tempt end in dismal failure.” 

The Cornell Daily Sun con- 
cluded: 


We do not think the Freedom 
Crusade’s cause deserves the time 
and effort required to conduct a 
a See now, 
especially in light of the impending 
Cornell Charities Drive. We do not 
believe that the Scroll of Freedom 
program will be met with any 
degree of enthusiasm by the stu- 
dent body. Therefore we believe 
the Student Council should let the 


campaign bypass this campus. 


C10, Westinghouse 
Agree on 10c Pay Hike 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 1.—CIO electrical workers and the 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. reached agreement teday on a| 


10-cent hourly wage increase for 44.000 of the company’s 


employes. 


The agreement, reached at 1:30! 


p.m. and announced by James B. 
Carey, chairman-of the CIO Inter- 
national Union of Eleetrical Work- 
ers, also provides for improved 
pensions and _ social insurance 
clauses and the elimination of job 
inequities. 

The new contract approximates 
last month’s settlement between 
the IUE-CIO and General Electric. 
It holds for one year and°may ke 
reopened in six months on wages 
and salaries. 


The agreement announced today | 


does not affect three other unions 
that have been negotiating with 
Westinghouse on contract terms. 


No settlement has been reached 
in talks between the company and 
the independent United Electriea] 
Workers, the AFL Electriea] Work- 
ers and the Federation of Inde- 
pendent Westinghouse Salaried 
Unions. 


SOUTH BEND, Ind., Oct. 1.— 


An ll-cent hourly raise is pro-/ 


‘vided in a contract reached be- 
tween the Oliver Corp. and the 


Farm i t Council of the 
United ical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers. About 2,000 work- 
ers in twa of the company’s plants 
are eovered. 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa., Oct. 1.— 
Fourteen hundred workers of the 
Duplan Corp. walked out in what 
officials of the CIO Textile Work- 


raises like these reached recently 
with some New England manufac- 
turers. he corporation insists that 
no wage changes can take place 


until next March, the expiration 


date of the contract. | 


WINDSOR, Ont., Oct. 1.—Eight 
thousand workers of Canada’s 
Ford plants walked out Friday, 
their spokesmen declaring they 
are “fed up” with stalling by the 
company .on their demand fer 10 


and 15 cents hourly raises. UAW 
officials say the walkout is “un- 


authorized.” 


° There would be approxi- 
mately a quarter-million casualties, 
they estimated. - 

© This estimate is based on the 
“most favorable” kind of ‘atomic 
attack in which the city’s water 
supply, Lake Michigan, is assumed 
to remain free from radio-active 
contamination. 


© The entire exercise was term- 
ed a “success,” with Chicago now 
theoretically “prepared” to with- 
stand the consequences of the war- 
provoking activities in Washington 
and Wall Street. 

Throughout the mock raid and 
the week-long “critique” nobody 
mentioned any steps which might 


be taken to head off an atomic 
war. 


In fact, the Chicago Labor 
Committee for Peace was rebuffed 
in its efforts to get a paid ad in 
the Chicago Sun-Times which pre- 
sented an alternative to an atomic 
dress rehearsal. 


“There’s only one real defense 
from A-Bombs for our city and our 
people—and that is to make sure 
that no A-Bombs ever again fall 
‘anywhere in the world.” 


| The Sun-Times told a trade 
union delegation that the ad copy 
was “controversial” and not in 
keeping with the Sun-Times’ edi- 
torial policy. The Labor Confer- 
ence was successful in getting 
the ad printed in the Chicago Daily 
News. 

The results of the “exercise” 
were released today by Chicago’s 
civil deefnse chief, Lt. Gen. 
Charles C. Haffner, head of R. R. 
Donnelly, the big anti-union, open- 
‘shop printing concern. 

Among the spine-chilling con- 
clusions on the rehearsal were 
these: 

® The survivors would have to 


J 


‘keep calm” and help in burying 


the dead in mass graves. 


® Persons pinned in debris are 
not to be rescued but given a 
shot of morphine by first aid work- 
ers and left for special rescue 
squads. , 

® Roving carpenters with ham- 
‘mers and saw will make thou- 
sands of on-the-spot splints for 


crushed arms and legs. 


Supreme Court to Get Many 
‘Bill of Rights’ Cases 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 1.—The 
U. S. Supreme Court convenes for 
its 1950-51 term at noon tomor- 
row with many of its important 
cases concerned with violations of 
the Bill of Rights of the U. S. Con- 
stitution. 

The appeal of the 11 Commu- 
nist. leaders convicted last year in 


stitutionality of the Justice Depart- 
ment's list of “subversive” organi- 
zations. They were started by the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee and the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, both 
on the list. 


Three other actions concern the 
right of a witness to keep silent on 
grounds of possible self-incrimina- 


the Foley Square frameup was filed 
last week. Already docketed is the 
appeal of six of the lawyers who 
defended them, from. contempt 
sentences imposed at the close of 
the trial. If the high court refuses 
to review the cases, the convic- 
tions stand, 


Three other cases already ac- 
cepted and ‘set for early argument 
test the constitutionality of Presi- 
dent Truman’s federal employe 
“loyalty” purge. 

The first meeting of the year will 
as usual be brief. Attorneys are 
admitted to practice. The occasion 
is simply to make known to all that 
“the court is now sitting.” 


Then the justices adjourn un- 
til the following Monday, when 
they announce their first orders and 
get down to hearing cases. The or- 
ders will reveal how many of the 
300 or more appeals filed during 
the summer the court has decided 
to accept. 

The leading “loyalty” purge 
case has been fought through lower 
courts by Dorothy Bailey of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a former U. S. Em- 


| 


tion when he is asked questions 
about his political beliefs. 

The court has agreed to review 
appeals of three Denver, Colo.. res- 
idents—Jane Rogers, Irving Blau 
and Patricia Blau, who refused to 
answer rand Jury questions about 
political beliefs. 


The issue of jimcrow in the 
south is again before the court. At- 
torney General Price Daniels of 
Texas has asked a reconsideration 
of last year’s ruling that required 
the admission of a Negro to the 
state university law school. 

Other iimcrow cases the court 
may or may not decide to examine 
involve salary _ discrimination 
against Negro teachers in Atlanta, 
Ga.; Negro rights on the public 
golf course at Miami, Fla.; a chal- 
lenge to the “rape” frameup of Wil- 
lie McGee. Mississippi Negro farm- 
er: the right of a Baltimore Negro 
girl, Esther McCready, to take 
nurse’s training at Maryland Uni- 
versity; restrictive real estate cov- 
enants in Oklahoma City; and a 
conviction over segregation of Sen. 
Glen. H. Tavlor (D., Ida.) in Bir- 


ployment service worker. 
Two other suits challenge con- 


'mingham, Ala., during the 1948 
campaign. 


W. Reich Cops Attack 
Youth Peace March 


FRANKFURT, Germany, 
using powerful fire hoses and 


Oct. 1. — West German police, 
swinging their clubs, attacked 


thousands of demonstrators for peace in Hamburg today. 


. a: 
aaaes arsaee ae = ‘reached the patrol wagon whieh 


and eyewitnesses 
many were injured. 


The police, marching shoulder 


rushed them off to police head- 
quarters. 


to shoulder and: pouring tons of 
water from the high pressure hoses , 
on the marchers, pushed them 
along Harburg’s streets toward a 
suburban park. 


Complete details from Hamburg 
were lacking, but eyewitnesses 
said that as police battered the 
marchers toward the park, indi- 
vidual demonstrators were plucked 
from the crowd, pushed from po- 
liceman to policeman until they 


A police spokesman in Hamburg 
said» that a 6:30 p.m. 86 marchers 
had been arrested: 

Until then West Berman police 
though that their police arrests of © 
578 persons through the puppet 
republic, along with the obvious 
display of police strength, would 
frighten West German peace forces 
from demonstrating in every major 
city today, in defiance of. Anglo- 
American bans. 


to cross into North Korea. 


of one country by another, 


that the inhabitants of Seoul 


The voting bloc in the UN General Assembly—hired 
with Marshall Plan funds and in other ways—refuses again 
to bring peace to that blood-drenched land by mediating 
a peaceful settlement between both sides in the civil war. 

The same politicians who claimed up to now’ that 
there was no civil war in Korea, but only the “invasion” 


switch their position. Now 


they claim that it was a civil war all along, and there is no 
point in calling in the authorities above the 38th parallel. 
Warren Austin now discovers that the boundary on which 
he rested all his arguments, 

We find out, in a discreetly worded news dispatch, 


sudde 


nly never existed. 


are “understandably cool” to 


the foreign forces that practically destroyed their city. 

- Certain army officers tell the United Press that Seoul 

didn't have to be destroyed to achieve a military objective; 

that it was destroyed because of “politics.” | 
Gen. MacArthur kissed the hand of the fascist queen, 


Does This Help? 


AN EDITORIAL 
WHAT NOW in Korea? 
Gen. Walker has ordered troops under his command 


election in May, 1950, despite his gestapo-style terrorism 


against all opposition. 
It is so brutally plain tha 


t since the Dulles-MacArthur 


mob couldn't force Rhee on Korea by terror and fixed 
elections, they would now force him on Korea: with the 
use of American arms and dur youth. It is all going ac- 


cording to plan. 


But where is this leading 


our country? To new provo- 


cations against People’s China? To chronic war and end- 
less vengeance against the Korean people? To new mas- 


sacres in Viet Nam, Malaya, 


Burma and the Philippines? 


We say that the true national interest is being violated in 


all these military adventures 


against the peoples of Asia 


who seek national independence. 
America’s national interest cries out for a halt to these 
widening adventures, spilling so much of America’s blood 


and treasure. 


The national interest demands a peaceful settlement 
through a UN Security Council, with People's China oc- 


cupying its rightful seat. 


Did the 18,000 official casualties reported by Wash- 


ington pay the tragic price 


so that Syngman Rhee, for / 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek, onthe Chinese island of 
Formosa to signal his support for a return of Chiang to 
China_behind American bayonets. Now MacArthur dangles 
Syngman Rhee on the bayonets of the Marines and carries 
him back to Seoul, the city where Rhee couldn't win an 


~~ 


whom not a single observer has a decent word, shall be 
rammed down the throats of an anguished people? We 
repeat now what we said from the beginning: With- 
draw all outside armies and let the Koreans have self- 
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Army Officer Says We Promised 
Korean People We Would Spare Seoul 


Seoul “could have been” 
spared but was not, because of 
“international politics,” a United 
Press dispatch quotes a US. 
_army officer in Korea as saying. 


The same dispatch described the 


“coolness of the welcome” re- 
ceived by MacArthur's forces 
from the populace. . 

UP reports from Seoul said: 

“An army officer who led the 
eastern flanking attack attributed 
the city’s destruction to ‘inter- 
national politics.’ 

“We had promised the Korean 


people that their capital would 
- be ayer he said, “It could 
have been.” 
The report added: 


“The officers interviewed ap- 
peared to agree that it would 
have taken longer to capture 


Seoul if it had been surrounded 
and left to die on the vine. 
“That's why we had to take it 
at ‘all costs,’” a lieutenant colo- 
nel said. “A triumphal entry into 
the city was needed‘ as soon as 
possible, and we gave it to them, 


but it cost us and the Koreans 
plenty.” 

UP reported: 

Shehier « and Marine command- 
ers who liberated Seoul con- 
tended today it could have been 
taken without the heavy loss in 
lives and property paid for its 
capture. 

“Despite communiques that 
Seoul was spared, there is evi- 
dence everywhere of the pum- 
meling it took from United States 
planes and artillery. The cool- 
ness of the welcome received by 


the liberators is pe Smee 
in the light of 


dollars worth of ae. 

A dispatch from Michael 
James to the New York Times 
yesterday declared that more 


than 6,000 casualties were evac- 
uated from the beachhead in the 
first 11 days of the northern 
campaign. James reported that 
“there ig some criticism of the 
‘hell-for-leather’ way the Marine 
commanders led the campaign” 
for Seoul. “These critical circles 


insist that the fi iene was un- 
necessarily bl James re- 
vealed that one "battalion ( (ap 
proximately 600 men) of 
First Regiment suffered 297 
casualties between the time it 
hit the Inchon beachhead and 
the end of the fighting in Seoul. 
The James dispatch reported that 
Gen. MacArthur ordered the 
Marines not to march in the 
victory “celebration” because it 
would be “politically” more 
“polite” to have the Rhee ma- 
rines march. 


Puppet In Seoul 


Syngman Rhee sits in the President's palace of Seoul 
again, by the grace of Gen. Douglas MacArthur and the 
men in Wall Street who pull Rhee’s strings. What kind 
of man is this, what kind of government does he head, 
which MacArthur threatens on the people of South Korea 
—and, perhaps, North Korea—over their violent objections? 


It is important now that the 
American people learm the truth 


about this fascist-minded boss of 
a corrupt, police-state regime, a 
truth so plain that it is admitted 
even by tRe following anti-Com- 
munist publications and individ- 
ual observers: 


Newsweek Magazine 


Sept. 25, 1950 


“The popular attitude toward 
the Rhee government runs from 
indifference to contempt. The 
little people maintain the ‘poli- 


ticians have done nothing for 
them and only exercised power 
to strengthen their own posi- 
tion, concentrating on the gen- 
darmerie and the army. A Ko- 
rean businessman and refugee 
from Seoul compared Rhee to 
Chiang Kai-shek as ‘small-mind- 
ed, self-centered and grabbing.’ 
However, all in Korea agreed 
that Rhee would be retained in 
power, because they feel he has 


strong American support and — 


the personal recommendation of 
General MacArthur.” 


* 


New York Times 


Feb. 1, 1950 


Under the headline, “Police 
Brutality in Korea Assailed,” 
“Torture, Wholesale Executions 
of Reds Held Driving People 
into Arms of Communists,” Wal- 
ter Sullivan reported from Seoul: 
“It is an oversimplification to 
say that most able Koreans who 
remained here during those 
years either collaborated or 
jojned the Communist under- 
ground. But there is some truth 
to this, and the South Korean 
regime leans heavily on the 
leadership—even in the army 


RHEE 
and the police—of those who 


held positions of rank under 
the Japanese.” 


* 


The Nation 


May 22, 1948 


“The lice permitted lawless- 
ness aie terrorism on the part of 
extreme rightist organizations, 
particularly Syngman ee's 
semi-fascist Youth Corps, while 
cracking down violently on all 
labor | and peasant demonstra- 
tions,” wrote Maxwell Stewart. 
* 


New York Times 
March 6, 1950 


“Large sections of South Ko- 
rea are darkened today by a 
cloud of terror that is probably 
unparalleled in the World today,” 
wrote Walter Sullivan, two 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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MacArthur Troops 
Invade North Korea 


MacArthur forces invaded North Korea yesterday, as Rhee patrols pushed eight 
miles past the 38th parallel on U. S. orders. The invasion was launched 15 minutes before 
MacArthur broadcast a demand for the Koreans unconditional surrender. MacArthur air- 


craft was running into~the stiffest ©— 
anti-aircraft fire in many weeks, 
United Press reported, and aerial 
observers declared that the Koreans 
were working to man their defense 
line north of the parallel. 


In their Sunday evening com- 
munique, the Koreans ignored the 
surrender demand. The commu- 
nique said they were engaging the 
“attacking enemy” in “firece fight- 
ing” and that, after an “organized 
movement’ out of Seoul, Korean 


.|forces were taking up new posi- 


tions. The communique said Ko- 
rean forces inflicted “big losses on 
numerically superior enemy forces 
and continued fighting north and 
and east” of Seoul. 


The .invasion was launched by 
the Rhee Third Division, on orders 
dropped from an airplane sent out 
by Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, 
U.S. Eighth Army commander. 
The command presumably origin- 
ated with MacArthur, UP said. 

“They are going forward,” said 
Lt. Col. Dick Emmerich, American 
adviser to the South Koreans in a 
radio interview with United Press 
correspondent Gene Symonds. 

“They have not been called 
back to the 38th parallel. They are 
going forward. We are not coming 
back. We havent met any resist- 
ance yet, but we feel that we have 
we penetrated the enemy 's fortified 
ine. 


Gen. Almond said he expected 
to receive instruction “very shortly” 
on whether U.S. forces would enter 
North Korea. 

“We set out to restore fhe Ko- 
rean Republic,” he said. “The 


Labor Peace Group to Ask UN 
For Mediation of Korean War 


' The New York Labor Conference for Peace will send a delegation to the United 


Nations tomorrow (Tuesday) to urge mediation and settlement of the Korean war in con- 
sultation with the governments of Asia, it was announced yesterday. Similar proposals were 


also urged upon the United States® 
delegation to the world body, in 


a letter to Warren ~ Austin oy 


Samuel Freedman, and Marcel 
Schrer, coordinator, of the Labor 
Conference for Peace. 


Austin was queried on a Korean 
solution: 
. “Will it be a just settlement de- 
veloped in consultation with the 
governments of Asia and accept- 
able to their millions of followers, 
or will it be a “western peace,” 
in the sense that it ignores the 
governments and peoples of Asia 


‘and must therefore be imposed by| 


epee 
.¢ The: : Conférence ' leaders. as- 


serted; 

“A just peace will assure that 
American boys will not again be 
sent to the continent of Asia to 
kill and die. We therefore em- 
phatically exclude a. “western 
peace,” as one which the peoples 
of Asia would reject in their flam- 
ing national pride as a revival on 
their continent of- the colonialism 
they detest. The people of the 
United States, especially the work- 
ing people, would have to pay for 
such a peace’ in stapge — 
and perhaps limitless bloodshed.” 
They urged, therefore, that the 


‘major. governments of Asia, in- 


cluding the new government ‘of 


China and representatives of North 
and South Koréa, be represented 
on any UN Commission set up 
to mediate the Korean war, for- 
mulate peace plans, supervise elec-| PCO 
They i ed that “th pectacl 
insist at “the s cle 

of the anti-democratic and anti-la- 
bor Syn Rhee riding into 
Seoul on the shoulders Gen. 


MacArthur is not, however, eee 


suring” and declared: 


“There is neither need nor wis-| 
dom in yielding to those who} 


would sacrifice more American 
lives and antagonize the great 
peoples of Asia by, crossing the, 
88th‘ Pardifel.” >> 


>> 


Korean “Républic always meant all 
of Korea.” 

As Almond stated his view to a 
news. conference, the Third- Divi- 
sion passed through Yangyang, five | 1 
miles north of the parallel. They 
massed «during the night for an 
encounter with a Korean force oc- 
cupying concrete pillboxes, log and 
stone bunkers and trenches near 
the main highway. 


The size of the Korean force was 
not known. 

The Rhee Capital Division was 
reported to be over the border, 

12 miles west of the coast. 

The Second U.S. Infantry Divi- 
sion advanced toward Kanggyong, 
20 miles northeast of the west 
coast port of Kunsan. 

he 25th ivision advanced to 
Kunsan. 


BENELUX MINERS VISIT USSR 


MOSCOW, Oct. 1.—Soviet trade unionists are ente-taining a 
group of miners from the Benelux countries—Belgium, N<«therlands 
and Luxembourg. The miners have vistied coal areas in the Don 
Basin, inspecfing pits and union welfare and cultural institutions at 


Gorlovka and Makeyevka. Following the inspection, Luxembourg 


Miners Union Sec. Nicolas Muller was interviewed by Trud, daily 
newspaper of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unicns of the 
USSR. Describing how the visitors were shown everything they 


wanted to see, he said: “We met workers and asked al: kinds of 
questions. Miners showed us their pay books and told of their 
purchases and savings. We saw that the Soviet government spends 


tremendous sums for miners’ benefits and welfare. 


We have seen 


for ourselves how ardently the Soviet people strive for peace.” 


Chinese Say They Won’t 
Tolerate Aggression 


The Chinese people “will not tolerate foreign aggression 


and will not stand aside should imperialists wantonly in- 


Chou En-laid was quoted yester- 
day as saying. The Chinese leader 
made the assertion in a statement 
on the first annfversary of the 
Chinese People’s Government. 
Chu expressed confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of the Korean 
people and declared that the Chi- 
nese people are profoundly inter- 
ested in the Korean developments. 
The Chinese Foreign Minister 
accused the government of the 
U.S. of aggression in the Far East 


and charged ot committed “brutal- 
ities” in violating Chinese territory. 
As for China’s desires, Chou 
declared: 
“It is obvious that the Chinese 
people, after liberating the whole 
territory of their own country, want 
to rehabilitate it in peace. 


Point of Order 


Writing in the name of “one farmer to another,” 


vade the territory of a neighbor,’ 


Coieees F Foreign Minister 


By ALAN 
MAX 


Henry Wallace has sent an anti-Soviet letter to Mao Tse- 


Wallace has become such an, 


F that he recently has: laid an'egg 
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Agricultural Cities 
In Soviet Union 


By Joseph Clark 


Daily Worker Cerrespondent 


MOSCOW. 


The British Government has not yet lowered the kind 
of iron curtain which the U.S. State Department has, to 
prevent persons from leaving the country, especially for 
visits to the socialist world. So I had the good fortune to 


meet the prominent British attorney, fromer 


of parliament, and author, D. N. 
Pritt, here in Moscow. Pritt, 
who is chairman of the British 
Society for Cultural Relations 
with the USSR, is here at the 
invitation of Voks, the Soviet 
Society for Cultural Relations 
with foreign countries. 

My appointment with him was 
for nine in morning which 


I thought was early. But when ° 


I arrived at his rooms in the 
National Hotel he had already 
put in an hours work. So the 
interview got under way with 
dispatch. 

I asked him what evideiice he 
had seen here -of the Soviet at- 
titude towards peace. “The 
simultaneous construction of 
eight new skyscrapers here in 
Moscow is very tangible evi- 
dence of their desire for peace,” 
Pritt replied, The Soviet Union 
has not yet created that abund- 
ance of things towards which it 
strives, he pointed out, adding: 
“There’s more building going on 
here than anywhere else on 
earth.” 

His finely chiseled features 
revealed his enthusiasm when he 
spoke about the projected 


_ “agrogorods,” which he cited as 


further evidence of Soviet per- 
spectivés. He and his wife had 
recently returned from a boat 
trip down the Dnieper River 
where : they visited a tarming 
community in the Cherkassy re- 
gion of the Ukraine. 
e 


AN AGROGOROD means 
agricultural city and Pritt de- 
scribed the plans for building 
up groups of collective farms as 
municipalities whose major in- 
dustry will be farming. The 
project he visited was to become 
a community of 10,000 persons, 
with four-room and five-room 
brick cottages, having inside 
sanitation and modern bath- 
rooms. The agrogorod would 
have bigger clubs and cultural 
centers than were now possible, 
a hotel, bigger schools, a thea- 
ter, 2 movie house and other 
recreational and health facilities. 

It was being built in such a 
way as to bring the farmers as 
close as ible to their place 
of work, but since it would be 
such a large community, op 
were planning a street car line 
to run through the fields and 
the entire “agrogorod,” Pritt ex- 
claimed. 

“What they are doing,” he 
went on, “is striving to eliminate 
all differences between town and 
country, making available to 
rural inhabitants al] the cultural 
and mechanical advantages of 
a modern industrial city. 

° 


DEVELOPING his _ point 
about the peaceful endeavors 
of the Soviet regime Pritt noted 
that there was no Si 
substituting guns for butter. 
“They have butter and guns,” 
he emphasized, “and plenty of 
butter.” Then he menti the 

lans now being put into effect 


or the construction of the two: 
‘biggest hydroelectric stations in 


the world, along with dams and 
irrigation schemes, at Kuibishev 
and Stalingrad on the Volga. 

' This was 
to the Soviet Union; having been 
here before in 1932, 1 and 
1946. He.was able to make 
comparisons with ‘what he saw 


rn 


at all ot : 


tt’s fourth visit. 


Labor member 
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PRITT 


Scseens | 


“Material standards have im- 
proyed very much,” he said. 
“There’s a tremendous variety, 
volume and quality of food. 
Clothing is much better than I 
had. expected. You go to the 
shops and see ready made cloth- 
ing and hundreds of yards of 
cloth on the shelves. People 


_ Stand three deep at.the counters. 


In 1946 they were very short 
and I expected there to be short- 
ages still. About the only queue 
I saw was one for nylons in 
Kiev.” 
. 

RETURNING to what he had 

seen in the Ukraine, Pritt spoke 


‘ of the “most fantastic” determi- 


nation of the collective farmers 
in regions which had been over- 
run by the Germans. “They left 
a bloody wasteland,” he said. 
“And the people I saw had come 
back to their land and rebuilt 
their villages, their homes, their 
schools. And they tell me this 
isnt good enough. They are 
building their agrogorods!” 


He spoke with enthusiasm of 
the electrification that had been 


brought to those rural areas; but 
mae not satisfied with that 
and plan to extend it. “They are 
mechanizing the hard jobs,” he 
pointed out, explaining that there 
was no incentive for exploiting 
(Continued on page 8) 


Korean Government... 


within its own-boundaries.” 


crossed the 38th Parallel. 


In other words, 


THEN, the Times, like Truman and Mac- 
Arthur, told the American people that the “North 
Korean Government” had “invaded” the “Re- 
public of South Korea” because its troops had 


On Aug. 8, 1950, in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, Truman representative Warren 
Austin was still describing South Korea and 
North Korea as two countries, separated by the 
88th Parallel. Austin asked: “Whose troops are 
attacking deep in the country of somebody else?” 
and replied, “the North Koreans.” 
when Truman-MacArthur | 
feared a united democratic Korea, they argued 


two’ nations. 


intervention in 


Turnabout on Korea 


When is a boundry not a boundary? 
When is invasion not invasion? On Aug. 5, 
1950, when the Korean People’s Army was 
advancing in the south, the New York 


Times was still talking about the “North 


invading the Republic 
of South Korea” and allegedly refusing to “retire 


that the 38th Parallel was the boundary betwen 


On Aug. 5, 1950, in order to defend American 


Korea, the New York Times 


sneered at Soviet envoy Jacob Malik’s statement 
that this was a “civil dispute.” 

NOW, on Sept. 29, when MacdArthur’s forces 
have reached the 38th Parallel, the New York 
Times turns about, 
to the monstrosity of the division at the 38th 
Parallel.” It says “tihs boundary was purely arti- 
ficial, it was never recognized by the Koreans 
themselves-or by the United Nations and should 


Now it demands “an end 


not be recognized now.” 


It is true that the 38th Parallel was never 
viewed as a permanent boundary by Koreans; 
it was established only to permit a later peaceful, 
democratic unification of the country. 

But up to now, to balk such unity, Washing- 
ton has insisted on the 38th line as a boundary; 
today, ‘this “boundary” is discarded to permit 
the military violation of the U. S.-Soviet agree- 
ment for self-determination in Korea. 


Stoolie at Trial of Teachers Can't 
Remember--Except to Be a Stoolie 


(Reprinted from Late Edition of The Worker) | 


By Harry Raymond 


A key prosecution witness, who testified Friday 


that he 


saw-a school teacher, David 


L. Friedman; in two Young Communist League meetings, in late 1932 or early 1933, was 
stricken with loss of memory when asked to name the 1932 Communist presidential candi- 


date. 


The witness, Leonard Patterson, 


2060 Second Ave., had previously 
testified in the Board of Education 
thought control trial of the teach- 
ers, that he (Patterson) was a lea«- 
ing speaker and organizer in the 
1932 national Communist election 
campaign, 

Asked by defense attorney 
Harold Cammer to name the Com- 
munist candidates, Patterson re- 
plied they were Earl Browder and 
James W. Ford. 


When Cammer produced the 
World Almanac onl showed the 
witness that William Z. Foster was 
listed as the Communist presiden- 
tial candidate in 1932, Patterson 
insisted he was right and the 
Almanac was wrong. J 


Failure of the witness to remem- 
ber Foster's candidacy while he 
claimed to remember clearly the 
school teacher’s alleged attendance 
during the same period at two 
small meetings was a serious chal- 
lenge ‘to the credibility of his testi- 
mony. 

The Corporation Counsel, Mi- 
chael Castaldi, the prosecutor laid 

eat stress on Patterson's identi- 

cation of Friedman as a Commu- 
nist. The Board of Education is 
banking heavily on this police in- 
former's testimony in its witchhunt 
against the Teachers Union and its 
drive to’ oust Friedman and seven 
other Jewish teachers from the 
school system. 

Patterson, who was expelled 


as a betrayer of the struggles of 
his own people, the Negro people, 
has since appeared as a paid in-’ 
former against progressives im 
three deportation proceedings. He 
admitted testifying against -Ann 
Ganley in Detroit; Maidia Barkin, 
in San Francisco and Frank Bo- 
rich, former coal miners leader in 
Pittsburgh. 

“My client says he never saw 
this man in his life, and this is a 
frameup,”’ Cammer told Trial Ex- 
aminer Theodore Kiendl. 


Cammer questioned Patterson 
at length about his claim of havin 
met Friedman at the two alleg 
YCL top flight meetings. One of 
the alleged meetings, Patterson 
claimed, was in April, 1933. He 
said those present discussed the 
developments of “a mass fight 
against discrimination, segregation 
and the problems facing Negro 
students. 2 

He testified he saw Friedman 
again Jater for the third time at a 
conference of the Natonal Stu- 
dents League, a mass student or- 
ganizatiop,, which took steps to 
launch a fight for freedom of the 
Scottsboro Boys. 

SLICK MOVE | 

Patterson put the finger on 
Friedman after the trial examiner 
asked him: “Do you see him sit- 
ting there next to Mrs, Russel 
(legislative director of the Teach- 
ers Union)!” 

Cammer asked’ the witness if he 
knew any other persons by the 


s 


Korea Liberation 


Veteran at Rally Here 
Seek Hun Kimm, 82-year-old 
veteran of the Korean indepen- 
dence movement and the only liv- 
ing diplomat of the Korean govern- 
ment destroyed by the Japanese 
in 1905 will head a list of speakers 
at the Spotlight on Asia meeting 
on Monday, Oct. 9 at the Fraternal 
Clubhouse; 110 W. 48 St. 


In an interview, the former pol- 


itical attache to the Korean Min- 
istry in Washington told how he 
refused to return to 
that country overwhelmed Korea. 
Kimm predicts that the Koreans 
will keep on fighting. | 
“Today the alternative betore 
the UN is; drop Rhee or annihilatc 
the Korean people.” he said. 
Other speakers include John T. 


McManus, American Labor 


candidate for Governor; and Maud 


Russel, executive director of the 
Committee For A Democratic Fur 


Eastern Policy, under whose ‘aus- 


pices the 


apan when - 


from the Communist Party in 1937,; 
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TOKYO, Oct, 1.—The Japa- 


ee x3 nese government today indefinitely 
fF. =|suspended the Chinese Janguage 


te | NE wSpaper 


Kakyo Minpo. The 


on : a ¢\attorney general's office charged 
¢-ameme.i| that the year-old weekly had been 


printing editorials and news ar- 


| ticles similar to those which caused 


tithe occupation ban on the Japan 
‘|}Communist Party organ 


Akahata 


e|in July. 


The Kakyo Minpo is registered 


las the organ of the Overseas Chi- 


| loyes | wy: ‘ 
; One enka 4 ° d tite on the 
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nese Democratic Association. 


Hotel Workers to 


Vote on Wage Offer 

PITTSBURGH, Oct.:1.-<A strike 
against six of this city’s largest 
hotel opsrators had made a new 
wage offer and that members olf 
the AFL Hotel .and Restaurant 


ther 
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name of David Friedman. The 
witness said he didn't. Under fur- 
uestioning, however, he ad- 
mitted he did know a “Abe Fried- 
man, who looked something like 
the teacher on trial. 

Cammer showed by his cross- 
examination that Patterson was at- 
tending an average of 1,248 meet- 
ings a year 17 years ago, the time 
he claimed he could remember 
seeing Friedman, whom he did 
not know - personally, at the al- 
leged YCL —_—w 

How Patterson happened to be 
called as a witness in the teachers’ 
trial remained a mystery. He testi- 
fied he had never ‘told a single 
person, even Castaldi, the story 
he told on the witness stand. He 
said Castaldi subpoened him on 
Sept. 26, that he had a conterence 
with the prosecutor and agreed to 
testify. 

Cammer asked that Patterson 
be recalled for further cross-exam- 
ination on Monday. Kiendl or- 
dered the witness to return Mon- 
day if illness of a relative per- 


mitted. . 


Course in History 
Of Jews in U. S. 


“History of the Jews in America,” 
one of the important courses being 
given in the Fall Term of the 
School of Jeish Studies, begining 
today (Monday) at 6:45 p. m. 

“Ancient Jewish History,” with 
Lester Zirin, begins this Wednes- 
day, at 8:30 p. m. SMR 

Registration for these and other 
courses in Social Science, Historv, 
Culture and Languages are now 
being accepted at the office of the 
School, Room 30], 575 Sixth Ave. 
(Jefferson School Building) WA 
4-2210, 


Opens Parley 
MARGATE, Eng., Oct. 1.—The 

British Labor Party opens its an- 

nual national convention here to- 


morrow. 
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Army Officer Says We Promised 
Korean People We Would Spare Seoul 


Seoul “could have been” 
spared but was not, because of 
“international politics,” a United 
Press dispatch quotes a U.S. 
army Officer in Korea as saying. 
The same dispatch described the 
“coolness of the welcome” re- 
ceived by MacArthur's forces 
from the populace. 

UP reports from Seoul said: 

“An army officer who led the 
eastern flanking attack attributed 
the city’s destruction to ‘inter- 
national politics.’ 

“We had promised the Korean 


__ 


people that their capital would 
be spared,” he said. “It coud 
have been.” 

The report added: 


“The officers interviewed ap- 
peared to agree that it would 
have taken longer to capture 
Seoul if it had been surrounded 
and left to die on the vine. 

“That's why we had to take it 
at ‘all costs,” a lieutenant colo- 
nel said. “A triumphal entry into 
the city was needed as soon as 
possible, and we gave it to them, 


but it cost us and the Koreans 
plenty.” 

UP reported:. 

“Army and Marine command- 
ers who liberated Seoul con- 
tended today it could have been 
taken without the heavy loss in 
lives and property paid for its 
capture. 

“Despite communiques that 
Seoul was spared, there is evi- 
dence everywhere of the pum- 
meling it took from United States 
planes and artillery. The ‘cool- 
ness of the welcome received by 


the liberators is understandable 
in the light of the millions. of 
dollars worth of damage.” - 


A dispatch from Michael 
James to the New York Times 
yesterday declared that more 


than’6,000 casualties were evac- 
uated from the beachhead in the 
first 11 days of the northern 
campaign. James reported that 
“there is some criticism of the 
‘hell-for-leather’ way the Marine 
commanders led the campaign” 
for Seoul. “These critical circles 


insist that the fi ng was un- 
necessarily blo James re- 
vealed that one ‘battalion (ap- 
proximately 600 men) of. the 
First Regiment suffered 297 
casualties between the time it 
hit the Inchon beachhead and 
the end of the fighting in Seoul. 
The James dispatch sca at that 
Gen. MacArthur ordered the 
Marines not to march in the 
— “celebration” because it 
would be “politically” more 
“polite” to have the Rhee ma- 


rines march. 


—_—_ 


Puppet In Seoul 


Syngman Rhee sits in the Presidents palace of Seoul 
again, by the grace of Gen. Douglas MacArthur and the 
men in Wall Sfreet who pull Rhee’s strings. What kind 
of man is this, what kind of government does he head, 
which MacArthur threatens on the people of South Korea 
—and, perhaps, North Korea—over their violent objections? 


It is important now that the 
American people learn the truth 
about this fascist-minded boss of 
a corrupt, police-state regime, a 
truth so plain that it is admitted 
even by the following ariti-Com- 
munist publications and individ- 
ual observers: 


Newsweek Magazine 
Sept. 25, 1950 


“The popular attitude toward 
the Rhee government runs from 
indifference to contempt. The 
little people maintain the poli- 
ticians have done nothing for 
them and only exercised power 
to strengthen their own posi- 
tion, concentrating on the gen- 
darmerie and the army. A Ko- 
rean businessman and refugee 
from Seoul compared Rhee to 
Chiang Kai-shek as ‘small-mind- 
ed, self-centered and grabbing.’ 
However, all in Korea agreed 
that Rhee would be retained in 
power, because they feel he has 
strong American support and 
the personal recommendation of 
General MacArthur.” 


*® 


New York Times 


Feb. 1, 1950 


Under -the headline, “Police 
Brutality in Korea Assailed,” 
“Torture, Wholesale Executions 
of Reds Held Driving People 
into Arms of Communists,” Wal- 
ter Sullivan reported from Seoul: 
“It is an oversimplification to 
say that most able Koreans who 
remained here during those - 
years either collaborated or 
joined the Communist under- 
ground. But there is some truth 
to this, and the South Korean 
regime leans heavily on the 
_leadership—even in the army 


RHEE 


and the police—of those who 
held positions of rank under 
the Japanese.” 


a 


The Nation 


May 22, 1948. 

“The sélice permitted lawless- 
ness and terrorism on the part of 
extreme rightist organizations, 
particularly Syngman Rhee'’s 
semi-fascist Youth Corps, while 
cracking down violently on all 
labor and peasant demonstra- 


tions,” wrote Maxwell Stewart. 
_ ' 


New York Times 


March 6, 1950 

“Large sections of South Ko- 
rea are darkened today by a 
cloud of terror that is probably 
unparalleled in the held today,” 
wrote Walter Sullivan, two 


(Continued on Page 9) 


MacArthur Troops 
Invade North Korea 


MacArthur forces invaded North Korea yesterday, as Rhee patrols pushed eight 
miles past the 38th parallel on U. S. orders. The invasion was launched 15 minutes before 
MacArthur broadcast a demand for the Koreans unconditional surrender. MacArthur air- 


craft was running into the stiffest © 


. |anti-aircraft fire in many» weeks, 


United Press reported, and aerial 
observers declared that the’Koreans 
were working to man their defense 


line north of the parallel. 

In their Sunday evening com- 
munique, the Koreans ignored the 
surrender demand. The commu- 
nique said they were engaging the 
“attacking enemy” in “firece fight- 
ing” and that, after an “organized 


movement’ out of Seoul, Korean 
forces were taking, up new posi- 
tions. The communique said Ko- 
rean forces inflicted “big losses on 
numerically superior enemy forces 
and continued fighting north and 
and east” of Seoul. 


The invasion was launched by 
the Rhee Third Division, on orders 
dropped from an airplane sent out 
by Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, 
U.S. Eighth Army commander. 
The command presumably origin- 
ated with MacArthur, UP said. 

“They are going forward,” said 
Lt. Col. Dick Emmerich, American 
adviser to the South Koreans in a 
radio interview with United Press 
correspondent Gene Symonds. 

“They have not been called 
back to the 38th parallel. They are 
going forward. We are not coming 
back. We havent met any resist- 
ance yet, but we feel that we have 


~w: — the enemy's fortified 


gi Almond said he expected 
to receive instruction “very shortly” 
on whether U.S. forces would enter 
North Korea. 

“We set out to restore the Ko- 
rean Republic,” he said. “The 


Labor Peace Group to Ask UN 
For Mediation of Korean War 


The New York Labor Conference for Peace will send a delegation to the United 


Nations tomorrow (Tuesday) to urge mediation and settlement of the Korean war in con-| 


sultation with the governments of Asia, it was announced yesterday. Similar proposals were 


also urged upon the United States 
delegation to the world body, in 
a letter to Warren Austin by 
Samuel Freedman, and Marcel 
Schrer, coordinator, of the Labor 
Conference for Peace. 


Austin was queried on a Korean 
solution: 

“will it be a just settlement de-|; 
veloped in consultation with the 
governments of Asia and accept- 
able to their millions of followers, 
or will it be a “western peace,” 
in the sense that it ignores the 
governments. and peoples of Asia 
and must therefore be imposed oy 

foree?” z= <— 
py ecThe: Conferencé leallérs - as- 


o— 


serted: 

“A just peace will assure that 
American boys will not again be 
sent to the continent of Asia to 
kffl and die. We therefore em- 
phatically exclude a “western 
peace, as one which the peoples 
of Asia would reject in their flam- 
ing national pride as a revival on 
their continent of the colonialism 
they detest. The people of the 
United States, especially the work- 
ing people, would have to os for 
such a “peace” in sta taxes 
and perhaps limitless ies hed.” 
They urged, therefore, that the 


“major governments of ‘Aia,. in- 


cluding the new government’ 


al Reuh \Phrallel 


China and representatives of North 
and South Korea, be represented 
on any UN Commission set up 
to mediate the Korean war, for- 
mulate peace plans, supervise elec- 
tions, et cetera.” 

They insisted that “the spectacle 
of the anti-democratic and arte 
bor Syngman Rhee riding into| 
Seoul on the shoulders of Gen. 
MacArthur is not; however, reas- 
suring” and declared: 

“There is neither need nor wis- 
dom in yielding to those who 
would sacrifice more American 
lives —. ontagnaiee the great 


ae PY bering 28: | 
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Korean Republic always meant all 
of Korea.” 

As Almond stated his view to a 
news conference, the Third Divi- 
sion passed through Yangyang,; five 


miles north of the parallel. They | 
massed during the night for an’ 


encounter with a Korean force oc- 
cupying concrete pillboxes, log and 
stone bunkers and trenches near 
the main highway. 


——_ 


The size of the Korean force was 
not known. 

The Rhee Capital Division was 
reported to be over the border, 
}2 miles west of the coast. 

The Second U.S. Infantry Divi- 
sion advanced toward Kanggyong, 
20 miles northeast of the west 
coast port of Kunsan. 

he 25th ivision advanced to 
Kunsan. 


BENELUX MINERS VISIT USSR 


MOSCOW, Oct. 1.—Soviet trade unionists are entertaining a 
group of miners from the Benelux countries—Belgium, N<«therlands 
and Luxembourg. The miners have vistied coal areas in the Don 
Basin, inspecting pits and union welfare and cultural institutions at 


Gorlovka and Makeyevka. Following the inspection, 


Luxembourg 


Miners Union Sec. Nicolas Muller was interviewed by Trud, daily 
newspaper of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unicns of the 
USSR. Describing how the visitors were shown everything they 
wanted to see, he said: “We met workers and asked al: kinds of 


questions. 


Miners showed us their pay books and told of their 


purchases and savings. We saw that the Soviet governmcut spends 
tremendous sums for miners’ benefit; and welfare. We have seen 
for ourselves how ardently*the Soviet people strive for peace.” 


Chinese Say They Won't 
Tolerate Aggression 


The Chinese people “will not tolerate foreign aggression 
and will not stand aside should imperialists wantonly in- 


vade the territory of a neighbor, ” 


Chou En-laid was quoted yester- 
day as saying. The Chinese leader 
made the assertion in a statement 
on the first anniversary of the 
Chinese People’s Government. 


Chu expressed confidence in the 


ultimate triumph of the Koreay 


people and declared that the Chi- 


nese people are profoundly inter- 
ested in the Korean developments. 

The Chinese Foreign Minister 
accused the government of the 
U.S. of aggression in the Far East 


and charged ot committed “brutal- 
ities’ in violating Chinese territory. 
As for China's desires, Chou 
declared: 
“It is obvious that the Chinese 


people, after liberating the whole’ 


territory of their own country, want 
to rehabilitate it in peace.” 


Point of Order 


o-_ wt Kin 0! Minister 


By ALAN - 
MAX 


Writing in the name of “one farmer to’ another,” 
Henry Wallace has sent an anti-Soviet letter to Mao Tse- 


ifpreey Wallace has become, such ,an) 
t he recently has laid an jegg, himseit. 
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They're Building 
i Agricultural Cities 


In Soviet Union 


By Joseph Clark 


Daily Werker Correspondent 


-_ 


MOSCOW. 


The British Government has not yet lowered the kind 
of iron curtain which the U.S. State Department has, to 


prevent persons from leaving the country, es 
visits to the socialist world. So I had the g 


fortune to 


meet the prominent British attorn 


of parliament, and author, D. N. 
Pritt, here in Moscow. Pritt, 
who is chairman of the British 
Society for Cultural Relations 
with the USSR, is here at the 
invitation of Voks, the Soviet 
Society for Cultural Relations 
with foreign countries. 

My appointment with him was 
for nine in the morning which 
I thought was early: But when 
I arrived at his rooms in the 
National Hotel he had already 
put in an hours work. So the 
interview got under way with 
dispatch. 

I asked him what evidence he 


had seen here of the Soviet at- ° See 


titude towards peace. “The 
simultaneous construction of 
eight new skyscrapers here in 
Moscow is very tangible evi- 

dence of their desire for peace,” 
Pritt replied, The Soviet Union 
has riot yet created that abund- 
anoe of things towards which it 
strives, he pointed ont, adding: 
“There's more building going on 
here than anywhere else on 
earth.” 

His finely chiseled features 
revealed his enthusiasm when he 
spoke about the projected 
“agrogorods, which he cited as 
further evidence of Soviet per- 
spectives. He and his wife had 
recently returned from a_ boat 


trip down the Dnieper River 


where they visited” 4 tarming 
community in the Cherkassy re- 
gion of the Ukraine. 

* 


AN AGROGOROD means 
agricultural city and Pritt de- 
‘ scribed the plans for building 
up groups of collective farms as 
municipalities. whose major in- 
dustry will be farming. | The 
project he visited was to become 
a community of 10,000 persons, 
with four-room and five-room 
brick cottages, having inside 
sanitation and modern _bath- 
rooms. The agremeane would 
have bigger clubs and cultural 
centers than were now possible, 
a hotel, bigger schools, a’ thea- 
ter, a movie house and other 
recreational and health facilities. 
“Jt was being built in such a 
way as to bring the farmers as 
close a3 possible to their place 
of work, but since it would be 
such a large community, “they 
were planning ’a street car line 
to run through the fields and 
the entire “agrogorod,” Pritt ex- 
claimed. 
“What they are doing,” he 
went on, “is striving to eliminate 
all differences between town and 
country, making available to 
rural inhgbitants al] the cultural 
and mechanical advantages of 
a modern industrial city. 
. 


DEVELOPING his _ point 
about the peaceful endeavors 
of the Soviet regime Pritt noted 
that there was~no sign at all of 
substituting guns for butter. 
“They have butter and guns,” 
he emphasized, “and er | of 
butter.” Then he mentioned the 
lans now being put into effect 
— the 0s ome of the two 
iggest hydroelectric stations in 
fhe world, along with dams and 
7 a schemes, at Kuibishev 
: Stalingrad on the Volga. 
_ This was Pritt’s fourth visit 
to the Soviet Union, having been 
here before in 1932, 1986 and 
1946. . He was able to make 
agar with what he saw 


2 


‘ially for 


Turnabout:on Korea 


| 

When is a boundry not a boundary? 

| When is invasion not invasion? On Aug. 5, 
1950, when the Korean People’s Army was 
advancing in the south, the New York 


Times was still talking about the “North 
invading the Republic 
of South Korea” and allegedly refusing to “retire 


Korean Government... 


within its own boundaries.” 


THEN, the Times, like Truman and Mac- 
Arthur, told the American people that the “North 
Korean Government” had “invaded” the “Re- 
public of South Korea” because its troops had 


crossed the 38th Parallel. 


attacking deep in the country of 


when 


In other words, 


On Aug. 8, 1950, in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, Truman representative Warren 
Austin was stil] describing South Korea and 
North Korea as two countries, separated by the 
38th Parallel. Austin asked: “Whose troops are 


and replied, “the North Koreans.” 
Truman-MacArthur 


feared a united democratic Korea, they argued 


two nations. 
intervention in 


that this was a 


that the 38th Parallel was the boundary betwen 


On Aug. 5, 1950, in order to defend American 


Korea; the New York Times 


sneered at Soviet envoy Jacob Malik’s statement 


“civil dispute.” 


NOW, on Sept. 29, when MacArthur’s forces 
have reached the 38th Parallel, the New York 
Times turns about. 
to the monstrosity of the division at the 38th 
Parallel.” It says “tihs boundary was purely arti- 
ficial, it was never recognized by the Koreans 
themselves or by the United Nations and should 


Now it demands “an end 


not be recognized now.” 


ton has insisted 


somebody else?” 


today, this “boundary” is discarded to permit 
the military violation of the U: S.-Soviet agree- 
ment for self-determination in Korea. 


It is true that the 38th Parallel was never 
viewed as a permanent boundary by Koreans; 
it was établished only to permit a later peaceful, 
democratic unification of the country. ¢ 

But up to now, to balk such unity, Washing- 


on the 38th line as a boundary; 


‘3 | By Harry Raymond 


“Material standards have im- 
proved very much,” he said. 
“There’s a tremendous variety, 
volume and quality of food. 
Clothing is much better than I 
had expected. You go to the 
shops and see ready made cloth- 
ing and hundreds of yards of 
cloth on the shelves. People 


- Stand three deep at the counters. 


In 1946 they were very short 
and I expected there to be short- 
ages still. About the only queue 
I saw was one for nylons in 
Kiev.” 
° 

RETURNING to what he had 
seen in the Ukraine, Pritt spoke 
of the “most fantastic” determi- 
nation of the collective farmers 
in regions which had been over- 
run by the.Germans. “They lett 
a bloody wasteland,” he said. 
“And the | ag I saw had come 
back to their land and rebuilt 
their villages, their homes, their 
schools. And they tell me this 
isnt good enough. . They are 
building their agrogorods!” 

He spoke with enthusiasm of 
the electrification that had been 


brought to those rural areas; but 


theyre not satisfied with that 
and plan to extend it. “They are 
mechanizing the hard jobs,” he 
pointed out, explaining that there 
was no incentive for exploiting 
(Continued on page 8) 


date. 

The witness, Leonard Patterson, 
2060 Second Ave., had previously 
testified in the Board of Education 
thought control trial of the teach- 
ers, that he (Patterson) was a Jea«- 
ing speaker and organizer in the 
1932 national Communist election 


campaign, 

Asked by defense attorney 
Haruld Cammer to name the Com- 
munist candidates, Patterson re- 
plied they were Earl Browder and 
James W. Ford. 


When Cammer produced the 
World Almanac oid showed the 
witness that William Z. Foster was 
listed as the Communist presiden- 
tial candidate in 1932, Patterson 
insisted he was right and the 
Almanac was' wrong. 


Failure of the witness te remem- 
ber Foster's candidacy while he 
claimed to remember clearly the 
school teacher’s alleged attendance 
during the same period at two 
small meetings was a serious chal- 
lenge to the credibility of his testi- 
mony. 

The Corporation Counsel, Mi- 
chael Castaldi, the prosecutor laid 

eat stress on Patterson's identi- 

tion of Friedman as a Commv- 
nist. The Board of Education is 
banking heavily on this police in- 
former's testimony in its witchhunt 
against the Teachers Union and its 
drive to oust Friedman and seven 
other Jewish teachers from the 
school system. 

Patterson, who was expelled 


Remember--Exc 


‘Jaunch a fight for freedom of the 


Stoolie at Trial of Teachers Can’t 
ent to Be a Stoolie 


(Reprinted from Late Edition of The Worker ) 


A Key prosecution witness, who testified Friday that he saw a school teacher, David 
L. Friedman, in two Young Communist League meetings, in late 1932 or early 1933, was 
stricken with loss of memory when asked to name the 1932 Communist presidential candi- 


@— 
as a betrayer of the struggles of 
/his own people; the Negro people, 
has since appeared as a paid ip- 
former against progressives in 
three deportation proceedings. He 
admitted testifying against Ann 
Ganley in Detroit; Maidia Barkin, 
in San Francisco and Frank Bo- 
rich, former coal miners leader in 
Pittsburgh. need 

“My client says he never saw 
this man in his life, and this is a 
frameup,” Cammer told Trial Ex- 
aminer Theodore Kiendl. 


Cammer questioned Patterson 
at length about his claim of havin 
met Friedman at the two alleg 
YCL top flight meetings. One of 
the alleged meetings, Patterson 
claimed, was in April, 1933. He 
said those” present discussed the 
developments of “a mass fight 
against discrimination, segregation 
and the problems facing Negro } 
students. 


He testified he saw Friedman 
again later for the third time at a 
conference of the Natonal Stu- 
dents. League, a mass student or- 
ganization, which took steps to 


Scottsboro Boys. 
SLICK MOVE 


Patterson put’ the finger on 
Friedman after the trial examiner 
asked him: “Do you see him sit- 
ting there next to Mrs, Russel 
(legislative director of the Teach- 
ers Union)!” 

Cammer asked the witness if he 


from the Communist Party in 1937,. 


knew any other persons by the 


two-day meeting of the national 
‘tive, just concluded here. 
’ The “armed fruce” and “preven- 
tive war’ theories of American for- 
eign policy were rejected and the 
unanimous statement issued by the 
board urged immédiate armistice in 
Korea under the Nebru 


the meeting, 


yy were: 
board. 

with Benjamin Cohen, 
secretary-general of the 


Peace Group Demands Halt at 
38th Parallel, Ban Rhee Gov't 


(Reprinted from Late Edition of The Worker) 
Demands that military action in Korea end at the 38th parallel and that “no undemo 
cratic government like that of the Syngman Rhee regime be installed,” were made at the 
executive. board of the Committee for Peaceful Alterna- 


@e-— — 
Kermit Eby, Mrs. Velthy Honsin- 


ger Fisher and the Rev. Edgar M. 
Wahlberg. : 

The executive board reaffirmed 
the stand adopted by the 700 del- 
egates—c educators and 
— - Negro community 

ders at the Mid-Century .Con- 
ference for Peace in Chicago last’ 
May that “war is not- inevitable 
because of. divergent social sys- 
tems.” It called for. seating the rep, 


port of the International Red Crdéss 
appeal for oltlawing atomic, bac. 
teriological and other weapons of 
mass destruction, and for an end 
to the costly armaments race, 

The board warned of the attack 
bodied in the Wood-McCarran 
Ace,-which, it asserted, “threatens 
to convert our country into one vast 


name of David Friedman. The 
witness said he didn’t. Under fur- 
ther questioning, however, he ad- 
mitted he did know a “Abe Fried- 
man, who looked something like 
the teacher on trial. 

Cammer showed by his cross- 
examination that Patterson was at- 
tending an average of 1,248 meet- 
}ings a year 17 years ago, the time 
he claimed he could remember 
seeing Friedman, whom he did- 
not know personally, at the al- - 
leged YCL meeting. 

How Patterson iil to be 
called as a witness in the teachers’ 
trial remained a mystery. He testi- 
fied he had never told a single 
— even Castaldi, the story 

e told on the witness stand. He 

said Castaldi subpoened him on 
Sept. 26, that he had a conference 
with the prosecutor and agreed to 
testify. 
’ Cammer asked that Patterson 
be recalled for further cross-exam- 
ination on Monday. Kiendl! or- 
dered the witness to return Mon- 
day if-illness of a relative per- 
mitted, 


Course in History 
Of Jews in U. S. 


“History of the Jews in America,” 
one of the important courses being 
given in the Fall Term of the 
School of Jeish Studies, begining 
today (Monday) at 6:45 p. m. 

“Ancient Jewish History,” with 
Lester Zirin, begins this Wednes- 
day, at 8:30 p. m. 

Registration for these and other 
courses in Social Science, History, 
Culture and Languages are now 
being accepted at the office of the 
School, Room 30], 575 Sixth Ave. 
(Jefferson School Building) WA 
4-2210. 


Opens Parley 

MARGATE, Eng., Oct. 1.—The 
British Labor Party opens its an- 
nual national convention here to- 
morrow. 
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By Abner Berry 
It is almost certain that: if Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche had fulfilled 
the promise of his brilliant and 
honest early years he would not 
be the proud possessor of the 
1950 Nobel Peace: Prize. In 
earning the Nobel Peace Prize 
for his services to the Western 
imperialist warmarkers, he has 
thoroughly exposed his retreat 
from the preearne for world 


om. 


The anlyses and criticisms of 
Professor Ralph J. Bunche, 
who taught in Howard Univer- 
sity in the mid-Thirties, speak 
eloquently of his renegacy. In- 
deed, Professor Bun > o thor- 
oughly condemns Dr. Bunche, 
the imperialist today. 

Dr. Bunche, the “champion” 
of the Western World against 
“Communism” (in the physical 
form of Asian peoples’ libera- 
tion movements), is an imperial- 
ist agent if we are to believe 
Professor Bunche. 

“From the mass populations of 
the Far East,” Professor Bunche 
wrote in 1936, “come the rumbl- . 
ings of group awakening. . 
Today they are showing unsais- 
takable signs of an increasing 
unrest which may ultimately 
crystallize into mass revolts 
against their oppressors. . . 
(From the pamphlet, A World 
View of Race.) 

. 


BUT after Professor Bunche’s 
prediction has come __ true 
in China, Indo-China AND 
KOREA, ‘Dr. Bunche sings an- 
other tune. Of Korea’s attempt 
to liberate herself and Wall 
_ Street's military veto, writing 


“Nol” with and bormbs, 
fire and sword, the good Doctor 
tells a convention of Pullman 
porters: 

“Again, the armed forces of 
the United States are fighting 
grimly and heroically to protect 
the freedom and democratic 
rights of the South Koreans, . 

This is the blessing given the 
armies of the’ white supremacy” 
powers by the former searching 
and militant scholar. Before his 
renegacy, Dr. Bunche knew the 
correct name for such actions as 
the so-called Korean “police ac- 
tion.” 

“It has been held to the par- 
ticular mission of the dominant 


bring civilization to the back- 


ward peoples of the earth. . . 
But since these backward peo- 
ples have often been reluctant 
to receive these blessings they 
have been ferced to accept them 
at the point of a bayonet.” 

* 


IN KOREA, the “Western 
Democracies” have changed the 
formula slightly—they are “help- 
ing’ the Koreans to preserve 
“our Way of Life.” About this, 
Professor Bunche had some 
pointed words to say. He ad- 
vised the colonial peoples to do 
exactly. what the Korean people 
hre doing today: 

“If the oppressed racial groups, 
as a result of desperation and 
increasing understanding, should 
be attracted by the Soviet Union 
(and it is both logical and likely 
that they will) then racial con- 


BUNCHE 


such a case, however, racial con- 


working-class groups within the 
dominant population.” 

Notice how Professor Bunche 
attributes the alliance of op 
pressed peoples with the Soviet 
Union as due to “increasing un- 
derstanding.” This is a far cry 
from the phrase “Soviet satel- 
lite,” and “the iron curtain,” 
with which Dr. Bunche is pres- 
ently intrigued. 

And Professor Bunche was 
not merely using a phrase when 
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He knew—if Dr. Bunche does 
not now po ae peoe the op- 
pression of colonial peoples grew 
out of capitalism. The young 
professor explained: 

is an interna- 
tional expression of capitalism. 
The rapid growth and expansion 
resulting from the development 
ef industrialism and capitalism 
led the peoples of industrial 
countries to seek raw materials 
and new markets all over the 
world,” 

. 


NOW DR. BUNCHE with a 
wave of a State Department 
wand has changed capitalism 
AND imperialism into a nice 
fairy godmother giving boun- 
teously with freedom and de- 


mocracy. 


But again, young Professor 
Bunche _heckles: 
“The so-called backward peo- 


_ples would hold ne attraction for 


the advanced peoples if they 
possessed: no human er material 
resources whick are needed by 


* the industrial nations.” 


Young Professor Bunche was 
no advocate of the “free enter- 
prise system, either. He.saw 
the abolition of Korean adven- 
tures and. racism, in general, as 
bound up with the struggle to 
free society from greedy cap- 
italists. 

“There seems te be good rea- 
son for predicting that, given a 
society in which no mén need 
shudder at the ever imminent 
spectre of starvation, in which it 
is unnecessary for men to knife 


‘one another for jobs, and in 


which economic exploitation of 


eliminatéd, we could look for- 
ward with optimism, and thea 
only—to ‘the solution of the so- 
called race problem.” 


DR. BUNCHE’S recent state- 
ment about the Korean interven- 
tion being a “turning point in 
modern history,” sounds down- 
right hypocritical in the face of 


. the young prefessor’s more sober 


sentences. Modern history hasnt 
changed—yet. Imperialism is still 
imperialism. Capitalism is still 
capitalism. The colonial peoples 
—and the Negro people in Amer- 
ica—are still oppressed and fight 
for their freedom. But Professor 
Bunche has evolved inte Dr. 
Bunche. Not a strange develop- 
ment. 
reason for it some 14 years ago: 
“In the economic sense, 

Negro, in the vast majority. is 
identified with the peasant and 
proletariat groups of the ceun- 
try, which are certamly not in 
the minority. The Negre middle 
class has so little economic se- 
curity that it exists enly pschol- 
ogically ,—that is, in the minds of 
these Negroes whe like to think 
in terms of superior status over 
other Negroes. The average 
Negro who thinks himself iden- 
tified with the great American 
middie class is merely aping 


what the white members of the — 


middle class do, with no sub- 
stantial wealth to back it up . 
Thus, it may be truly stated that 
the Negro middle class is chiefly 
a hope, a prayer and a carica- 
WUNO. 6 o « 

Now, Dr. Bunche, the authen- 
tic member of the “great Amer- 
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by Bunche 


Bunche, Imperialist Aide, F 


The professor gave the 


flict will become intensified. In 


he mentioned “class conflict.” 


human beings for private gain is (Continued on page 8) 


~ Ross Calls ‘Probe’ ot 


Bookies Cover-up tor 
Deeper Cortuption 


The present flurry over gambling in New York is a cover-up for a far deeper corrup- 
tion involving big business, the city government and both major political machines, in the 
opinion of Paul Ross, American Labor Party candidate for Mayor. 


It also serves as.a Seocelen from ?— 


Ross indicated he did not expect 


the central electoral issues of 

peace, civil liberty and living 

standards which the two major 

would like very much to 

e the voters forget, Ross be- 
es 


The ALP standard-bearer, who 
was formerly administrative sec- 
retary to Mayor O'Dwyer and now 
heads the New York tenants and 
consumers councils, submitted two 
documents. to: Governor Dewey 
over the week-end on civic corrup- 
tion. ~ 
One urged Dewey to investigate 
ten practices of the city govern- 
ment in which favored business 
and litical insiders received 
major benefits from the city at the 
expense of the city treasury. 

The other quoted chapter and 
verse concerning previous city “in- 
vestigations” of graft during the 
five years Mayor O'Dwyer served 


I 


| 


| 


Dewey to taks any such drastic 


action. He ls that the deal 


which had existed between Gov- 
emor Dewey and _ ex-Mayor 
O'Dwyer was still operating, and 
explained why the Governor was 
not taking any real action im con- 
nection with the exposures of city 
corruption. 

The Dewey-O’Dwyer deal con- 
sisted in an agreement whereby 


contributors to charities,” he de- 
clared. 

Ross characterized Police Com- 
missioner Thomas Murphy, who 
ordered the shake-up, as simply a 
witch-hunter, and dismissed the 
idea that he was any improvement 
Over previous COm.nissioners, 

Among the things Ross urged. 
Dewey to investigate were the card 


index of more than 20,000 jobs} 


(Continued on page 8) | 


WITCHHUNT JUDGE BEING — 
PROBED hy BAR ASSOCIATION 


Special to the Daily Worker 

PITTSBURGH, Oct. 1.—Judge Michael A. Musmanno, 
who has been achieving notoriety with his attempt to 
secure the indicement of leading Communists on sedition 
charges as a means of advancing his campaign for election 

as lieutenant governor, is. himself under investigation by 
the judiciary committee of the Allegheny County Bar 
Association. 

The ethics of the association require that a judge shall 
resign upon accepting a nomination for a non-judicial 
elective position. Judge Musmanno has defied this canon 
despite growing criticism, accentuated by the fact that the 
Republican candidate for governor—Judge John S. Fine— 
resigned upon accepting his nomination. 

Musmanno. maneuvered to lessen criticism of his re- 
fusal to resign by announcing that he is taking a “leave of 
absence’ from his. post as J ee be of the Court of Common 
Pleas for the month of September and October during his 


| election campaign. Evidently he granted himself permis- 


sion for this unprecedented action, which came to light 
just recently. 

The maneuver also will save his. job as judge after.the 
election. It is a case of “a bird in the hand is worth two in. 
the bush.” The odds are all against a Democratic victory 
on a statewide scale this fall. 


the Governor would keep his hands! zs 


off New Yorw City corruption in 


leuslienns for O’Dwyer’s assent to 


Lewey’s * fianancial, housing and 
other programs for the city. 

It was this deal, Ross maintained, 
which foisted the 10c fare on the 


city and which explained) 


O’Dwyer'’s constant seil-outs in 
Albany af the city’s needs. It alse 


in office, and the manner in which/ ¢e\ 


these “investigations” were shelved. 

The ALP mayoralty nominee 
demanded of Governor Dewey that 
he appomt a Moreland Act Com- 


| wich me Maree War ot E 


and urged a similar 
Governor Dewey got his start in 


Bit the: Seabury “investi- 
As press conference Saturday, 


| 


j 


| 


of this investiga 


eS es ba sho 


that the present shake-up of city 
pee. pree-anly 6 way of sgn 


“If they ever. get to the bottom 


who are also akg 


tion, they would} 
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Jefferson Sehool 


OPENS 


TONIGHT! 


Registration on ALL this week 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


575 Sixth Avenue (cor, 16). | ) 
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State Department Talks 


Peace, Makes War 


ONE OF THE SHARPEST contrasts at the 
current UN session is the way the State Depart- 
ment spokesmen are running around talking about 


‘ 


peace, but making war—whereas the Soviet spokes- 


men are offering ‘to talk about peace, but are 
getting no visible response. 

Even many spokesmen of various middle-of- 
the-road countries have noted that whereas the 
Soviet Union and its allies are ‘carefully measur- 
ing their words, and seriously seeking to relieve 
the intefnational tension, the State Department 

plays deaf, and I was. going 
to add—dumb—except for the 
fact that the same old phono- 
graph record about not being 


able to talk with the Russians 


is reported again and again. 
This is one of the most 
characteristic features of the 
first two weeks of the UN 
*=3 Assembly. And it is this very 
me - feature which is being con- 
cealed from most Americans. 
e 
JUST CONSIDER the 
situation. - In June-and July, the press and the 
government built up the Big Lie that the Soviet 
Union was behind the North Korean “aggression,” 
and that “Russia” was intervening in Korea, and 


hence American countermoves were justified. This . 


thesis became very shrill. Powerful voices were 
heard to the effect that we were really fighting 
the Soviet Union=there was the enemy! 


Now that the press wishes to assure our 
ple that it’s perfectly safe to march into peetiesinn 
Korea, the theme changes. The Big Lie is ex- 
posed, but not admitted. For example, Joseph 
Alsop’s column last Friday declares that the slight- 
est Soviet or Chinese intervention during the 
deadlock around Taegu three weeks ago- could 
have meant defeat for Gen. MacArthur. 


“The Kremlin could long ago have won,” says 
Alsop, “if the Kremlin had been prepared to play 
the game at all.” And he continues: “In any of 
these recent crises, the smallest Russian or Chinese 
intervention, which might well have been dressed 
up or concealed, would have tipped the balance 


against us,” ji , i 


WELL, IF THERE was never any Soviet in- 
térvention, then what happens to the Big Lie on 
the basis of which the United States justified its 
intervention? More than that, if you still insist 
on this Big Lie, then it is logical to enter peace 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, if the Soviet 
Union is the real power behind North Korea. 
And that the State Department refuses to do, even 
though India, Israel, Ecuador, Sweden, and the 
people's democracies have proposed it. 


What a revealing contrast this is: the State 
Department insists that no negotiation with the 
Soviet Union is possible, and yet Mr. Jacob Malik 
(who's supposed to be the nay-sayer all the time) 
nevertheless answers “yes” to peace proposals by 
a Maryland Peace Committee delegation. And 
last Thursday the Moscow: radio pointedly re- 
minds everyone that the “USSR delegation to the 
General Assembly is empowered to negotiate for 
the establishment of a stable peace in Asia and 
Europe.” 
oe . o 

THE PRESS and the government have built 
up the theory that before any negotiation is pos- 
sible, the United States must demonstrate its 
stréngth. That is the official humbug by which 
the modern Pied Pipers would lead our people 
into becoming an armed barracks, and McCar- 
ranize the nation. 

At the same time, they are crowing at the 


._ exhibition of strength, the savage bombardment 


of the Korean towns and villages, now being fol- 
lowed by an orgy of murderous barbarism, which 
John Osborne anticipated in Life magazine some 
weeks ago. | 

Very well, granting this argument (which I 


don’t grant, of -course), you would think this. 


demonstration of strength should bring the prom- 
ised mood of negotiation and conciliation. But 
the Truman Administration shows no such mood. 
It proceeds to give the green light to MacArthur 
(again contradicting earlier promises, and again 
acting without any regard to the United Nations); 
and the Korean Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, 
is placed back on his bloody throne with all the 
fanfare of a Roman satellite. 

‘The negotiations that were promised, which 
the Soviet Union’s delegation is ‘clearly empow- 
ta to conduct? Not a word, not a breath of 


| 


VIRGIL 


VIRGIL... I CAN 
HARDLY HEAR YOL+ 
HAVE YOU GOT 
A COLD? 


THE NEWS has only one ob- 
jection to the United States be- 
coming the “world boss,” as it 
bluntly puts it. That is that the 
U. S. might try. to “ran” down 
the throats of “a lot of Chinese, 
Mohammedans,. Eskimos, Zulus 
and so on’ such “American 
blessings” as “sanitary plumbing 
facilities” and “at least one radio 
or television in every home. 
And, the News suggests, those 
people just don’t want- such 


“blessings.” The facts show, 
however, that the role of the 
“world boss” is to exploit other 


_ peoples and to prevent them 


from being similarly ‘blessed.’ 


THE COMPASS’s Max Wer- 
ner writes: “Here the political 
riddle begins to torture the 
Western diplomats. . . . With 
military superiority against the 
West of-which Hitler could not 
even dream, the Soviet Union 
still does not strike. It is not 
using this superiority, though in 
military terms the situation could 
hardly be more favorable for the 
Soviet. Union, more unfavorable 
to the West. But the absolute 
military weakness of Western 
Europe has not provoked a So- 
viet aggression.” Why don’t the 
Russians .attack?, Werner an- 
swers: “The Soviet Union needs 
peace for itself” and Soviet eco- 
nomy “does not depend on war 
conquest for its development 
and, therefore, Soviet policy 
does not depend on war.” But 
dying American capitalism does 
need world conquest and the 
Compass’s T. O. Thackrey, who 
seems not to have read Werner, 
is “proud” of the “victory” in 
Korea. 

° 


“THE HERALD TRIBUNE 
continues its editorial yappin 
about “Communist aggression 
in Korea. But a letter to the 


-Trib by anti-Communist Prof. 


Max Salvadori of Smith and 
Bennington Colleges, reveals 
which government is considered 
by Europeans to be the enemy 
of democracy. Dr. - Salvadori 
writes: 

Few people have mentioned 
as one reason for the general 
continental apathy, the identi- 
fication—in the eyes of many 
Europeans—of the United States 
with uninspiring and perhaps 
unrealiable groups in their coun- 
tries. In France I was told that, 


Press Roundup 


when faced with workers’ de- 
mands, management takes the 
line that concessions to Jabor are 
not favored by America and 
would affect unfavorably the 
economic help which France re- 
ceives and needs. Both in West- 
ern Germany and in Italy the 
United States has become iden- 
tified in the eyes of many citi- 
zens with the Christian Dem- 
ocratic parties, in which at pres- 
ent a majority mainly drawn 
from former supporters of Nazi- 
ism and Fascism is more influen- 
tial than the original nucleur.” 


THE MIRROR’s Ruth Alex- 
ander wistfully ponders the 
“mystery of the Marshall Plan: 
“It has given butter while the 
Atlantic Pact has furnished 
guns. But I doubt if either or 
both has furnished friends for 
the U. S.... And support of 
us in our Korean predicament 
is only token support.” Come, 
come, Miss Alexander, is this the 
old Hearst spirit? 

. 


THE TIMES says that it is 
now that the “acid test of West- 
ern policy’ is coming in Korea. 
No, the Times doesn’t mean 
whether or not MacArthur will 
invade and destroy North Ko- 
rea. “We must,” it says, “with- 
out interfering with the dignity 
and freedom of the Asiatic peo- 
ples, hold out a helping hand 
to them.” The “reconstruction” 
of Korea will make Asia swoon 
with love for us, the Times 
hopes. Nuts. The “acid test” 
came long ago, when U. S. gov- 
ernment clamped Rhee fascism 
on South K6rea, an action which 
inevitably brewed Rhee’s coun- 
ter-revolutionary war to prevent 
the formation of a united, dem- 
ocratic Korea. And that’s what 
Asia remembers. 


THE JOURNAL - AMER- ° 


ICAN’s Karl H. Von Wiegand 
complains: “Though America is 
committed to pay the rearma- 
ment costs of Western Europe 
to the tune of many billions of 
dollars and to provide armies 
and air fleets for western de- 
fense in the event of war.- Amer- 
ican policy yields to French 
political caprice, to British mis- 
— to both rench and 
a mistruct of Germany.”*+ 
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“Freedom” For Koreans, But 


Not in the AFL Convention 


SCANNING THROUGH the proceedings’ of 
the AFL convention held in the jimcrow, city of 
Houston, I find that words of “freedem“ and 
“democracy,” especially for the peoples of Asia 
and most especially for the Koreans, flowed even 
more freely in and around the convention prem- 
ises than spiritual liquids. It must have been a 
sight as these elder statesmen of labor, some of 
them heads of unions that either bar or jimcrow 
Negroes and other “non-Caucasians,” drank toasts 
to the downtrodden colored 
peoples everywhere outside 
America. 

But the most pathetic fig- 
ure there must have been one 
of the handful of Negro 
delegates, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. For a number of 
years he and one or two 
others of his union were the 
only Negro delegates. Sev- 
eral times annually, Ran- 
dolph delivered a speech calling attention to the 
jimcrow practices of many AFL affiliates. They 
just listened to him. 

Of late, however, Randolph has been count- 
ing much on the fact that American foreign policy 
calls for a sweet “democratic” face toward Asia 
and Africa. He counted on the ardent support 
of that policy by the AFL’s leaders, and appa- 
rently believed that jimcrow might be relaxed a 
bit fi the sake of that sweet face the AFL's 
agents, too, want to display in Asia. 

Randolph threw himself fully into a campaign 
to rally the Negro people in support of the “war- 
on-the-Soviet-Union” policy. This was in sharp > 
contrast to his World War II campaign when 
he, like the other Socialists, favored a negotiated 
peace with Hitler. Since the war ended, Ran- 
dolph has practically refrained from making the 
speeches that embarrassed Bill Green & Co. 

* 


WHAT WERE the returns? I'l let Randolph 
speak, as he spoke on the fifth day of the con- 
vention, Sept. 22, pages 472-474 of the official 
proceedings. Things have not changed since 
the last time he was to-an AFL convention im 
that very city, he told the convention, when col- 
ored pe ha were “subjected to various forms 
of hurhiliation and insult” and “found some diffi- 
culty in getting credentials to the credential com- 
mittee in Rice Hotel.” 

‘Had secretary-treasurer George Meany not 
escorted them this time, Randolph went on, “we 
would have had some difficulty getting our cre- 
dentials before the credential committee” in the 
same hotel. He recalled that last time a Negro 
cab driver told him that “never in the history 
of the Rice Hotel had a colored person entered 
by the front door.” , 

This time, as in the past, the Negro delegates 
had to pick accommodations off a list marked 
“hotels for colored.” In addition, Randolph went 
on, “we have also discovered, since we have been 
here, that a special colored committee has been 
set up by the local arrangements committee of the 
Houston Central Body to give excessive solicita- 
tion and entertainment to the colored delegates.” 
Rejecting that hospitality, Randolph said, “We 
don’t believe there ought to be such a thing as a 


colored entertainment committee.” 
» 


THE NEGRO DELEGATES then leamed 
that “when entertainment was planned at the San 
Jacinto Battlefield, the colored delegates were 
escorted into the cave near the kitchen to par- 
take of their entertainment. I think that is 
striking a new low when it comes to heaping 
embarrassment upon a group of labor. union 
delegates.” 

Anpther entertainment was arranged at the 
Rodeo for the next day, said Randolph. “I have 
been info-med,” he stated, “that plans have been 
meticulously worked out to provide jimcrow 
entertainment for the colored delegates.” To 
heap more insult upon injury, Randolph said, 
he was informed that there are 12,000 Negro 
AFL members in Houston who, like others in 
the AFL, were taxed $2 each to provide enter- 
tainment for the delegates. 

One Negro delegate from Cleveland “refused 
to come to the convention on the grounds that 
he had an experience himself in New Orleans 
and he didn’t want any repetition of that situa- 
tion,” added Randolph. __. 

That’s about the size of it, brothers and sis- 
ters. Licking the boots of the race supremacists 
gets you nowhere. —. . ) 
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Repeal, Not Trick ‘Revision’ 


| THE “MODIFIERS” AND “IMPROVERS” of the vile 

McCarran thought-control dragnet are getting busy. They 
see that there is every possibility of an aroused people 
getting wise to what was sneaked over on them in this 
last session of Congress. 


So they are rushing in with “improvements” that will 
be aimed at reassuring the nation that it has not lost its 
right to criticize or oppose Big Business. But these “im- 
provements” are also being worked out to reassure those 
modeling themselves on the Nazi Storm Trooper that their 
desires will be well respected also. 


* Thus, Rep Cannon (D-Mo) has offered a substitute 
for the McCarran law which, he says, he -will propose 
soon when Congress returns. This substitute pays heed 
to the popular hostility to the “registration” clauses which 
first define all Communists as “spies,” “saboteurs” and 
“foreign agents,” and then commands all such citizens 
DECREED to be criminals to please come and register 
that they are guilty (jail if you do and jail if you don't 
register). - 

The Cannon substitute—and similar plans announced 
yesterday by the 10 administration. Senators who voted 
to uphold Truman's veto—are clearly the result of popular 
contempt for this McCarran witchhunt, which could be 
aimed just as well at even Democratic ex-New Dealers, 
for example, as well as against working class advocates 
of peace and socialism. 


But what are these “modifiers” really offering? Are 
they bowing down to the will of the nation for the preser- 
vation of all democratic rights? 


Are they standing up for the Bill of Rights and the 
Constitution. as the REPEAL MOVEMENT demands? 
No. They are offering all kinds of substitutes which, if 
accepted, will simply push our country toward a police 
state by another path than the “registration” scheme for 
wholesale arrests. 3 


Let us not forget that among these administration 
Senators are those who tried to block the McCarran law 
by proposing concentration camps. They then rushed to 
tack on their concentration camps to the original Mundt- 
McCarran bill: One of the “reform” Senators, Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn), now urges concentration camps for 
all “Communists” during such a war as Washington is now 
waging in Korea. And also in all other wars “called by 
the UN.” Other administration “reformers” of the Mc- 
_Carran law demand that the right of habeas corpus for 
concentration camp victims be eliminated. 


£ ° . 


TO SUCH LENGTHS do they go to avert any clash 
with the Mundts and McCarrans. Thus, they play right 
along with those who would hitlerize our country by agree- 
ing to settle now for only “a partial wrecking” of the Bill 
of Rights. 

They act to get America accustomed to this step-by- 
step destruction of the right to speak and organize. What 
was considered intolerable a year ago, becomes “a lesser 
evil” today, according to this teamwork between the Mc- 


Carrans and Mundts and the Cannons, Kefauvers, Kilgores 
and Lehmans. 


President Truman says he will not now act to comply 
with one section of the law (for listing munitions plants). 
Thus he shows that any enforcement of the rest is by his 
choice. 

What America demands of all Congressmen is a firm 
determination to nullify and repeal this Nazi-style legis- 
lation from top to bottom, and not to make shabby 
ymises with it in the name of “security” and “in- 

evitable war.” The Senators and Represen 
dnt: to geope. will not surrender their Bill of Rights .to 
: war-crowd must feel the people’s pressure more than 
ever. Not for a deal with the McCarrans and Mundts, giv- 
ing them:what tl 

them 
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The State Dep’t 
Spells Out Its Policy 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON, 


HARDLY A DAY PASSED during the 81st Congress but what some alleged states- 
man took the floor and blared forth something like this: “The only argument the Com- 


munists can understand is the argument of. force. 


perior power. Only that will 
convince the Soviets.” 

The idea—if we may dignify 
it by that term—is not new, but 
even the former reactionary 
rulers of Rome, Florence, Paris, 
London, Vienna and Berlin who 
lived—and_ perished—by _ that 
doctrine seldom expressed it so 
shamelessly. No statesman that 
I recall ever entered an interna- 
tional conference from which he 
expected an agreement sound- 
ing off in such an obscene way. 

It is worth at least a footnote 
in the history of our times, 
therefore, that the State Depart- 
ment has enshrined this immoral 
principle as the dominant guide 

to its policy-making. It has ad- 
mitted as much in a little book- 
let, entitled our Foreign Policy, 
now being issued as a popular 
primer. 

A million copies will be cir- 
culated, especially among school 
children. In translation, the 
little book will be distributed 
around the world. -This is part 


of that multi-million dollar pro- 
gram of “selling” U. S. foreign 
policy, grounded on __ that 
specious theory that falsehoods, 
like breakfast food, can be im- 
posed on the innocent if only 


the seller is clever enough. 
* 


THIS DOCTRINE of force is 
course not put so bluntly in the 
Primer as it was by the Con- 
gressmen .quoted above. The 
booklet is not intended for Con- 
gressmen, members of the press 
and the bar associations ofr 
American Legion : conventions. 
It is aimed at that multiude of 
decent, honest Americans who 
want peace and are disturbed by 
the patent warmongering at the 
White House and State Depart- 
ment. 

Therefore, the highly paid 
copywriter’ who penned _ this 
booklet dressed up what is essen- 


_ tially a brutal, conscienceless 


and immoral doctrine of might 
is right in the lush idealistic 


The United States must have su- 


bromides so often on the lips of — 
the Secretary of State. 

After asserting that the Tru- 
man Administration seeks only 
peace and that the USSR 
and the Communists endanger 
peace, the Primer asserts that 
this government is “trying to ex- 
tend the area of possible agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union by 
creating situations so strong that 
they can be recognized, and out 
of them can- grow agreement.” 

All U.S. foreign policy, we are 
informed, including the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the 
Atlantic War Pact, Point Four, 
intervention in Korea, Formosa 
and Indo-China, refusal to rec- 
ognize China's right to UN seat, 
and the recreation of a _ mili- 
tarily powerful Germany and 
Japan, is an expression of this 
philosophy. 

“Helping to create situations 
of strength in many parts of the 
world is the No. I policy of the 

(Continued on page §8) 
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MOSCOW, Oct. 1 (Telepress). 
—Pravda has published important 
definitions on the nature of the 
People’s Democracy in China in 
answer to readers questions. 

The state form of the Chinese 
Peoples Republic, the paper 
writes, is a Peoples Democracy 
which has not yet reached the 
stage when it can fulfil) the func- 
tions of th edictatorship of the 

roletariat. Socialist. construction 
in not yet come to the forefront 
as the —— task of contem- 
po China. ; 

inthis lies. the . difference be- 
tween the Peoples Democracy in 


'|China and in the countries of Cen- 


der 
Paes 


‘Pravda Gives Definition 
Of State in People’s China 


Tracing the long history of the 
struggle of democratic forces 
against enemies on the home and 
international front, Pravda writes 


that the political and . economic 
transformation of China now in 
progress is the completion of the 
tasks of the bourgeois democratic 
revolution. which included putting 
an end to the imperialist domina- 
tion of the Chinese people. The 
anti-feudal task of the Chinese rev- 
olution is not yet fully completed 
but the victory over imperialism 
leaves the way clear for. the solu- 
tion. of the interna] tasks of the 
peoples democratic front, to the 
carrying out of that agrarian rev- 
olution. which in 1927. Stalin de- 
scribed as the foundation and con- 
bourgeois: rate 5 


* 
at 


mee the importance of the work- 
ing-class role as the organizer and 
leader in relation to the peacantry, 
is increasing. The Chinese Com- 
munist #arty has opened the road 
to socialism to the Chinese people. 
The builders of democracy in 
China have roused the stubborn 
resistance of the inner reactionary 
forces and their inspirers in the 
Anglo-American aggressive block, 
Pravda concludes. The state power 
in China is bringing to a close the 
war of national liberation. The 
principal task is to complete na- 
tional unity to free Taiwan and 
Tibet. 
| During its first year the . Peo- 
ples Republic has had great suc- 
cesses. With all the~freedom-lov- 
ing peoples 
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Jefferson School Sets 
New Form of Registration 
The Jefferson School's new system of class-admission tickets 
speeds up the registration process and cuts down on office and class- 
room routine, Regi Rosalie Berry states. 

Mrs. Berty explained that students now register merely by pur- 
chasing class admission tickets for the course. This eliminates the 
former drawn-out registration process which required the student to 
fill out several cards of iled information about his name, address 
and other data. 

“We are well satisfied with this new system,” said- Mrs. Berry; 
“not only does it speed up the registration process, but it also. makes 


for great economy in a and eliminates the necessity 
of using class time to call the roll for admittance.” fom 


Bu | that Ralph Bunche would have - 


stood fast for justice, freedom 
' and the good faith of nation and 

(Continued from Page 5) 
ican middle class,” has had his 


his race—perhaps; but God 
“ho “prayer answered. 


knows, I wish he had.” 
oe” end And so do the Negro people., 
His five-figured salary, plus ex- 
- his “honors” as the ser- 


jUOPWA Steward 


penses 
vant of those he once fought: wing Reinstatement 


his prize for peace in exchange ) 
for his services for war—all of | BERKELEY, Calif., Oct. 1 (FP). 
—In a 2 to 1- decision, an arbitra- 


these mark the change in Ralph 
tion board here ruled that. the 


J. Bunche. 

Among the first to recognize Cutter Laboratories must reinstate 
the changed role of Bunche was | with back pay Doris B. Walker, 
Dr. W. E. B: DuBois. As early |member of the United Office & 
as the winter of 1948, when Dr. 
Bunche was “getting tough” 
with Israel, the famed scholar 
told a Jewish organization he 
addressed: 

“Perhaps, then it was a coun- 


_Sel of perfectian to have heped 


chief steward at the company. 


Refusing to accept the verdict, 
a company spokesman said he 
would appeal to the courts since 


“she was discharged in the belief 
she was a Communist.” 


All Members, F riends and Those Who 
Cherish Liberty 


THE TIME TO. 


FIGHT BACK 


SNOW. 


Contribute to 


$200.000 


'Professional*Werkers (unaffiliated), | 


Fight Back 


| Pritt 


(Continued from Page 4) 
cheap labor as there is under 
capitalism. 

In Moscow Pritt visited the 
Lysenko institute which is mak- 
ing important strides in the de- 
velopment and cultivation of new 
varieties of agricultural products. 
He also went through a huge 
meat packing plant, an exhibi- 
tion of building technique and 
materials, an elementary school 
at the opening of school Sept. 1, 
the theater, the ballet, the opera, 
factories, hospitals and many 


other places he wanted to see 
for himself. 


The meat packing plant he 
visited makes all the sausages 
Moscow consumes, 140: varie- 
ties, “I saw nothing but fresh 
meat going into those sausages,” 
he said. 

He was impressed by the 
Sanitary provisions and air-clean- 
ing systems in the local fac- 
tories. Recalling the dict and 
dust of London Pritt peinted to 
his clean white collar and said 

he can wear it like that for 
three days, but a day would be 
all in London. When he men- 
tioned this to workers in Mos- 
cow he got an answer you hear 


very often, “why don’t you do. 


something about it?” In the So- 
viet Union criticism becomes a 
spur for doing something very 
quickly, Pritt noted. 

. 


PRITT HAD GONE up near- 
ly to the top of a very tall con- 
struction job, the Smolensk 
building here. “I was quite 
frightened at first,” he admitted. 
But workers on the job told him 
they had ‘om the Stockholm 
appeal to ban the atombomb 
even higher than that—at the 
very top of the job. 

The author of 14 books, Pritt 
was pleased to tell me that his 
most recent pamphlet on Korea 
had sold 50,000 copies from pub- 
lication date, July 12 to Aug. 12. 
He said they were aiming to 
sell 100,000, 


A lawyer for 41 years, 23 
years a Kings Counselor, Pritt 


told me that man Ri in 
by the 


Britain were shoc 
verdict against the 11 members 
of the National Committee of 
the American Communist Party. 
They found it very repugnant 
that persons should be jailed for 


| their beliefs and the advocacy of 


Marxism. 

Pritt is such an affable per- 
son and so easy to sit and chat 
with, that we could have gone 
on and on but for the waiter 


| who was bringing breakfast. 


(Continued from P.ge 5) 


NEWARK CIO H 


ITS HYSTERIA 


AS ATTACK ON ALL LABOR 


NEWARK, Oct. 1.—The guar- 
antee of pr is the freedom 
of groups and individuals. te criti- 
cize social, political and economic 
doctrines and advocate “any 
change in institutional arrange- 
ments which they deem desirable,” 
it is declared in a resolution passed 
unanimously by the executive 
board: of the Essex-West Hudson 
CIO Council. 

“Because our nation is unfor- 
tunately caught in the throes of an 
extremely vicious. anti-Communist 
hysteria,” commented the resolu- 
tion, “professional patriots and po- 
litical demagogues and misguided 
Americans are now trying to make 


it appéar that every progressive 


idea is now ‘Communistic.’ 
Merely because Communists 


want higher wages, civil rights. and 
might support Daylight Saving 
Time, the resolution said, that was 
no reason for opposing these 
measures. 

The CIO Council said that it 
would fight “established error” 
and not be diverted from its wage 
{campaign “just because native fas- 
cists consider the CIO’s campaign 
as “‘Communistic.’ ” 2 

The resolution, however, beats 
the hysteria which it professes to 
abhor by pledging to “fight Com- 
munism and all forms of totali- 
tarianism to the very end—as we 
will fight any individual who em- 
ploys Communist tactics in an al- 
legend effort to preach democ- 


racy. 


Rob Hall 


(Continued from Page 7) . 
United States in the year 1950,” 
it says. 

. 

THE PRIMER contended, 
citing Secretary Acheson, that 
this policy has yielded goed re- 
sults. The Berlin agreement, it 
argued, was due to the over- 
wheling strength of the U. S. 
and was in no way related to the 
Soviet desire for peace. Victory 
for the U. S. in Korea, which the 
prime anticipates, is likewise 
offered as proof of the corect- 
ness of the policy. | 


Another fruit of the policy 
noted was the continuation of 
certain pro-U. S. regimes in Iran, 
Greece, Turkey and indo-China, 
regimes which incidentally most 
of the world considers sem-fas- 
cist, reactionary, cruel and cor- 
rupt. It is relevant here to re- 
mark that these regimes have 
undoubtedly been continued in 
power only because of “situa- 
tions of strength” existing on 
the part of their rulers against 
their people—by virtue of lethal 
weapons placed in the hands of 
the rulers by American and Brit- 
ish governments. 


But all this proves is that 
sometimes brute force is success- 


ful. 


The U. S. will continue to 
stockpile atomic bombs and 
seeks to develop the hydron 
bomb, the primer says, in order 
to create a situation of strength. 
It is “aggression,” not the use 
of atomic weapons, which is a 
crime. According to the primer. 
The problem, it says, is “keeping 
the dangerous stuff (uranium 
and plutonium) out of irrespon- 
sible hands.” 

Admitedly, this is indeed a 
problem. But just as there may 
be some differences as to which 


FUND DRIVE 


Step Up the Fight to 


Reverse the — 
Foley Sq. Verdict 


Defeat All Fascist Legislation 


Rush All Funds to: 


Communist Party, U. S. A., 
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handed out to political machine 
hangers-ou through deputy mayor 
Louis Cohen; lists of favorite con- 
tractors, architects and real estate 
appraisers submitted to City Hall 
by county leaders; means of set- 
ting up contract provisions to favor 
certain bidders; the forced dis- 
missal of Commissioner of Pur- 


jchase Albert Playdell, and the 
jhandling of the office by present 


Commissioner John ‘plain, protege 
of Queens Democratic boss. John 
Splain; city everpayment to private 
businesses im various fields; cir- 
cumstances under which a banking 
syndicate obtaied City Housing 
Authority bonds at unusually high 
interest rates: control by taxi fleet- 
owners of issuances of licenses to 
independent taxi owners. 


side is the “aggressor” there is 
also bound to be argument as 
to which hands are irresponsible. 

It strikes me that the hall- 
mark of irresponsibility in gov- 
ernments is reliance on brute 
force. | 

NOR DOES it increase 2 
government's. reputation for re- 
sponsibility, when it jeopardizes 
world peace by openly declaring 
it will enter no agreement with 
its potential antagonist until it is 
everywhere stronger stop. 

It is true, as Acheson stated, 
that agreements among govern- 
ments rgister an existing rela- 
tionship of forces. 


But if this be true why cannot 
theer be an American Soviet 


agreement which records the 
present relationship of forces? 

The Soviet leaders have re- 
peatedly demonstrated a read- 
iness for such an agreement. 
Why does the U. S. govern- 
ment refuse? 

The Primer, quoting Acheson, 
has answered questidn. 

The U. S. government sceks 
to change the present balance in 
the world before it will even 
discuss an agreement to preserve 
world peace. The Truman Ad- 
ministration insists upon waiting 
until its military and economic 
strength, its influence over Eu- 
rope and Asia, its atomic stock- 
pile, are also vast that it can 
write its own ticket. 


The trouble with this, as with 
all doctrines of force, is that it 
will not work. The camp of 
peace and socialism will become 
stronger and expand, not because 
of Soviet “expansionism” as 
Acheson charges, but because 
socialism solves the problems of 
the people which capitalism 
creates. . 

(On Wednesday, I hope to 
deal with another aspect of the 
State Department's primer.) 
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Jones & Laughlin Agrees to 


Oct. 9 Talks with Stee! Union 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 1 
Adm. Ben Morrell (Ret.), 


has notified the CIO United 
Steelworkers he was willing to ad- 
vance the opening date for a dis- 
cussion of wage increases to Oct. 9. 

Jones & Laughlin was the first 
of the major steel producers to 
agree to the earlier date suggested 
by CIO and USW President Philip 
Murray last night. 

In his letter to Murray, Morrell 
said the earlier date was agreeable 
with the understanding that the 


deadline for a ‘strike remain un- 


(Continued from Page 3) 
months before the fighting be- 


gan. 


* 


‘N. Y. Herald Tribune 
May 5, 1948 


“South Korea is obviously in 
the hands of Rightist groups 
bent on rule’as arbitrary as that 
of Generalissimo Francisco 
Francos Spain,’» wrote Allen 


Raymond. 
7 


U. S. Army 


Report : 
“Politically he (Rhee) stands 
somewhere between Chiang Kai- 
shek and the late Benito Musso- 
lini,” declared. James O’Connor 
Sargent, staff. historical officer 
for Gen. Hodges, commanding 
U. S. general in occupied Korea. 


Pa * 
Life Magazine 


Aug. 21, 1950 

“The South Korean police 
and marines I have observed in 
front line areas are brutal,” 
writes John Osborne. “They 
murder to save themselves the 
trouble of searching and cross- 
examining them. And they exort 
informers . . . by means so bru- 
tal that they cannot be de- 
scribed.” 


* _ 
Prof. Geo. R. McCune 


In “Korea Today” 
The United Nations-spon- 


* sored elections in South Korea 


in 1948 “were conducted in an 
atmosphere of terrerism,” ac- 
cording to Prof. McCune, former 
State Department adviser on 
Korea. As for the 1946 election, 
in which the U. S. dumped Rhee 
ori the people: “It was quite ob- 
vious to all observers that the 
election. was undemocratic and 
superficial. In most areas there 
was no election at all—the vil- 
lage headman simply acted as 
spokesman for his constituents. 
In other areas, the election rules 
were the same as those used by 
the Japanese administration— 
only taxpayers and Jandlords 
voted.” | 


\ 


| * 
Stanley Earl 


July 14, 1950 


_“The prisons are bulging. I 
went through them, but no one 
else did,” declared Earl on his 
return from Korea, where he 
served as Marshall Plan labor ad- 
viser. “The workers had no faith 
_in the corrupt union leadership 
of the government-control'ed 
unions, or in -the word of the 
government itself in adjudicating 
grievances. Describing South 
Korean workers as “oppressed. 
suppressed and regimented,” 
Earl declared “I did not go ver 
there to sit at a desk and liquid- 
ate the workingclass.” 
That is Syngman Rhee, the’ 
his government, the 


t fascist butcher to whom Gen. 


MacArthur addressed ... these 


_ words in the -ruined eity - of 


. 


> * 


- 


Seoul: - 


“In behalf of the United Na- . 


E 


tions command I Ra mc to 
restqre ty you, \} r.’ President 
the ‘seat ofsyour ‘government.” { 


<P = * 


bead of 


the Jones. & Laughlin Steel Corp.. 


| 


changed. 

Under the contract signed last 
fall, the union could ask for a re- 
opening of wages Nov. 1, 1950, 
and strike Dec. 31, 1950. 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 1 (UP). — 
The CIO United Steelworkers an- 
nounced union shop victories at 
American Can and Oliver Iron 
mining companies, and filed more 
petitions for similar elections in 
the basic steel industry. 


The union scored a 13-to-1 vic- 
tory at American Can plants in 
23 cities. It was the biggest test 
for the USW thus far in its nation- 
wide campaign to win the union 
shop. 

Union members at 15 mines of 
Oliver Iron, a U. S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiary, voted 5,027 to 785 in 
favor of the new regulation. 


Dewey 


clergy and parochial school kids. 

One group, wearing black uni- 
forms and marching with heel- 
clicking precision, was identified 
as members of a so-called New 
England Polish Tobacco Growers 
Agricultural Association. 

This group, a parade official re- 
vealed, is being trained in Amer- 
ica as part of Gen. Anders under- 
ground army of saboteurs against 
the Polish Republic. 


ANDERS HAILS TRUMAN 


In a speech prepared for deliv- 
ery at the Waldorf banquet, An- 
ders lauded the “excellent results” 
of President Truman’s decision to 
send American troops into Korea. 
He termed the U. S. Korean in- 
vasion “but ore colorful episode 
in the struggle.” 

The Korean war, he said, should 
advance beyond the Yalta agree- 
ment “demarkation lines fixed for 
Europe and Asia. He pledged sol- 
diers under his command on for- 
eign soil.stand ready “not only to 
protest against the injustice meted 
out to Poland at Yalta, but also to 
carrv on the struggle for our lost 
freedom and our violated rights.” 

Sen. Lehman. greeted the anti- 
Semitic general as the “most ilus- 
trious” of Poland’s fighting men. 


CHARGES AGAINST ANDERS 
The American Federation of 


Polish Jews charged. Anders and} 


his army with the following acts: 

® Recruiting 30,000 former Nazi 
soldiers into his army from Italian 
prisoner-of-war camps and ap- 
pointing as officers at least five 
Nazis and _ concentration camp 
commanders. 

®. Discrimination and persecu- 
tion against Jewish soldiers and ci- 
vilian refugees and Near Eastern 
and Italian camps. 

® Murdering Tewish settlers at 
Rehovoth, Israel, in September, 
1946. 

® Cooperation with Oswald 
Moslev’s fascists in England and 
breaking un Labor Partv meetings. 

® Slauchterine Tewish people in 
Kielce and supvlving arms to the 
Polish anti-Semitic underground. 

® Serving in 1948 with Arab 
— against the Republic of Is- 
rael. ~ 


Postpone Columbus 


Bus Strike 


COT.UMBUS, O.. Oct. 1.—A 
strike bn bus drivers was avertec! 
early today when the CIO Trans- 
Workers agreed to postpone a walk- 
out for seven days to give negotia. 
tors time to reach an agreement 
on a new contract. 

The wnion wamed it would 
strike last night midnight after the 


| company said it had its final offer. 


Hotel Workers to 


wage offer and that members of 
the AFL Hotel - and 


Employes Jigionswauld vote on the: 
offer olen 


~ 2s : as @ ue » 
a S02 FF 5% &. . ot ao. 


\Calif. Medics 


~ 


‘erating by Nov. 1. The doctors ad- 


i\Vote on Wage Offer |:i 
arin om a. Oct. 1.—A strike} 
. t Six 0 thi it s ] ) t, 
hotel opsrators. had .made- a ‘new/}tions.” 


j 


Restaurant |i 


Plan Blood Bank 
For Profit 


SAN DIEGO, Calif., Oct. 1 
(FP).—Faced with community an- 
tagonism, the San Diego County 
Medical Society has had to post- 
pone for several weeks its projected 
opening of a new blood bank from 
which it frankly seeks to. make a 
profit. 

Recently the city of San Diego 
withdrew financial support from! 
the free Community Blood Bank, 
which has operated for 2% years 
with Red Cross recruitment of 
donors. Blood was supplied by 
public-spirited citizens and given 
free to patients needing it. 

When the city stepped out of 
the picture because of alleged 
budget problems, the medical so- 
ciety seized on the opportunity to 
establish its own blood bank, re- 
buffing an order by the national 
Red Cross to pay all costs of a; 
continued free bank. 


Cost to patients will be $32.50 
a pint, $25 of which will be re- 
funded if a friend or relative re- 
places it and the entire sum to be 
returned if two pints are given. 


On these terms the city refused 
to let private doctors use the local 
Community Blood Bank facilities 
located on city property. The doc- 
tors also got into a row with the 
city over the amount requested for 
the equipment in the bank. 


As a result the medical group 
and equipment. It is now re- 
started a search for new quarters 
ported that the bank will be op- 


mit they must make a profit in 
order to meet running operating ex- 
penses and pay back $70,000 bor- 
rowed from the state and county 
medical societies to set up the 


bank. 


PHILS WIN 


(Continued from Back Page) 
cut down Roberts at third, but a 
moment later Dick Sisler lofted a 
high fly to left field, the opposite 
field for this lefthanded hitter. 
Abrams, who had made a sensa- 
tional leaping catch on Hamner in 
the 9th, drifted as far back as he 
could and tensed himself. But he 
never leaped. The ball was well 
into the seats for the crushing 
home run and the Phil dugout was 
out en masse in wild glee to greet 
the young son of Brooklyn's senior 
scout, the famous George Sisler. 

Roberts made short work of the 
Dodgers in their half and the Phils, 
helped by a. gleeful handful of 
fans; went slightly_daft in the*mid- 
dle of the infield. They had recov- 
ered their equilibrium just in time. 

ROBERTS HAD TRIED for 
number 20 five times, and was 
pitching with only two days rest. 
The bonus buy from Michigan 
state came through brilliantly, but 


may not be able to start the World}: 


Series off on Wednesday after this 
gruelling battle. .. . As‘a reminder 
of how futile the Phils have been 
over the long years, Roberts’ 20 
victories mark the first time since 
1917 that any Phil pitcher racked 
up that many. Then it was Grover 
Cleveland Alexander, with 30. 
Reese’s was the oddest homer of 
the year. He had to circle the bases 
at top speed, for if the ball had 
fallen, it would have been in play. 
Hodges made the play of the day, 
a backhand stab on Waitkus slash- 
ing grounder into the hole, with 
Newcombe covering prettily at 


r 


oom but “no:regrets” 
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liny Snake Scares 


Gorilla Into Cage 


CHICAGO, Oct. 1 (UP). —Bushman,: the largest 


gorilla in c 
Park zoo dey 


a two-hour spree in the zoo 
kitchen. 

Bushman edged out of his cage 
about 10:30 a.m., when keeper 
Edward Robinson, who had been 
cleaning the beast’s cage, was 
called to the cage of a smaller 
gorilla, Bushman apparently lifted 
a lever at the back of his cage and 
walked out. 

Robinson ‘eo him by the 
arm and said, “Come on, Bush- 
man, let's go in.” But the huge 
gorilla had other ideas. He flatly 
refused and bit Robinson on the 
arm for good measure; puncturing 
the keepers skin with two teeth. 
Robinson retreated and Bushman 
strolled over to the kitchen. 


For two hour he had a rip- 
snorting time, banging .pots and 
pans together and ripping down 
anything that caught his Eoiah 

Attendants tried in vain to lure 
the big fellow back to his cage 
with his favorite foods—peanuts, 
avocadoes and watermelons. But 
Bushman wasn’t hungry. 

Robinson then pushed a baby 


tivity, nseaked ‘out of his cage at the Lincoln 


but was scared back behind bars b 
alligators and a garter snake after'> 


y two baby 
alligator through the _ kitchen 


window. Bushman, terrified of 
alligators, backed out of the room. 
He walked by his cage and when 
Robinson shoved another alligator 
into the room, retreated to the 
safety of his cage. But before Rob- 
inson could bolt the door, Bushman 
was Out again. 

Zoo keepers then brought out 
their secret weapon. They pushed 
@ squirming garter snake under the 
door. Bushman fled to his cage and 
zoo foreman Lear Grimmer 
slammed the door and bolted it 
shut. 

The relieved zoo keepers got 
the gorilla back into his cage just 
in time for the Sunday afternoon 
crowds, with whom the gorilla is 
a big favorite. 

Bushman recently suffered a 
serious illness and was flat on his 
back. Veterinarians said he had 
heart trouble and might not re- 
cover. But today’s spree indicated 
he was feeling all right. 

Zoo keepers said this was the 
first time Bushman had escaped 


and hoped it would be the last. 


OF AMERICAN 


By Carl Hirsch 

WAUKEGAN, Oct. 1.—A 
spontaneous strike of 1,900 against 
speedup and wage cuts continued 
through its first week at the 
Waukegan plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., a U. S. Steel 
subsidiary. © 

Another 2,500 workers -walked 
out Monday at the Joliet, Ill., plant 


of the A. S. & W. Co. 
The strikers, members of the 


STRIKE AT SECOND PLANT 


>. 


STEEL & WIRE 


stead of the normal 10,000—with 
no increase in pay. 

Pickets at the Waukegan plant 
carried -placards demanding a 
“wage boost or bust.” One sign 
read: “On _ strike against Wall 
Street wage cuts.” 


The company called on _ the 
union officials “to see’to it that the 
employes go back to work,” but 
workers vowed they would not re- 
turn without a wage increase. 


United Steelworkers Local 1115, 
expressed anger today over a com- 
pany statement that there had) 
been no reduction of wage rates 
in the plant. 


Although the international union 
has not sanctioned the strike, USA 
representative Guy Horner said 
that new rates in the plant had 
the effect of cutting wages by 10 
cents to $1.25 an hour. Workers 
said that, in some cases, produc- 
tion had been speeded up so that 
a worker would be forced to draw 
12,000 pounds of wire a day in- 
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Eugene Dennis Answers 


Questions About WAR and PEACE 


20. What Would the | ent social systems wholly a Shortly before Eugene Dennis, Communist Party general io seek gemees.: democracy and 


Communists Do in possible. retary, entered prison on May 12, he answered a number of ques- | Social progress. The Amer- 
- The Event of War “We believe that efforts ne on war and peace which had been asked by the editors of | ican people, assuming their 
Between the of the peoples to achieve | “*#ense,” « publication of the Eabor Youth League. The Ko- | historic responsibility, must 


United States and| °°2°° ©" ‘check the war- |\"°™" "0% Svoke out seven weeks later. reject the war policies of 


_ 

Cs makers and create new o ; Tye the Wall Street-Churchill 
The Soviet Union? dbo io Behic P- war, destructive of the | American peace lie in World cartelists and their bi-par- 
This question was an- | peace. The peace camp is 


deepest interests of the | security and world peace, | tisan puppets and return 
at at American people and all -| notin any Wall Street Uber- | our nation to the peace poli- 
swered on March 2, 1949, a re cf Bemmenity, Alles policy decked out in | cies of Franklin D. Roose- 
in a public statement by ar aa aa a “Fven as Lincoln while | the trappings of “The Amer- | velt, the ‘Grand Design” 
William Z. Foster and my-.| the war camp so reckless 9 Congressman opposed the amon and cornerstone of which is 
self, in the course of which and ruthless. An atmosphere | unjust, annexationist Mexi- hg r r yt we = oo oe - Soviet 
yee, tate < is rapidly being created in | 131 War and demanded its ———ererae—orteentetier tl = 
We Com- : |. = our emg that to work for atten ie a ; 

munists join ; °° >a eace and American-Soviet ; Th « id FI al 
with millions Sustee & | sae is considered equiva- Communists cooperate with © Oo om 00 
of other pa- *: «alle lent to treason. The trial of | all democratic forces to de- A ad A | Bi al 
triotic Amer- *. 3h) the Communist leaders, the | feat the predatory war aims n merican oo 
icans in Op- N x current witchhunts and | of American imperialism As American hoys shed their blood in the U. S. imperialist 
posing those | i oh ’ | other attacks on civil liber- | and bring such a-war to a | adventure m Korea the word from Wall Street is that “The golden 
who seek a * 33 ties are indicative of today’s speedy conclusion on the | flood of dividends for the third quarter of 1950 is, having a major 
new — DENNIS . political climate. basis of a democratic peace. effect on stock market prices.” In other words the speculators are 

war. We strive for peace “Tf, despite the efforts of “American security and | making money hand over fist. 

and friendship between the | the peace forces of ,Amer- Meanwhile another Wall Street organ tells investors not to 
U.S.A., the USSR, the new | ica and the world, Wall | worry about a “peace scare.” “We don’t think investors need to 
‘demecracies, the colonial | Street should succeed in Rap Ci0 Official worry about any big break on this score,” it says. “There isn’t any 
and all other peoples. plunging the world into ~ chance of returning to where we were before Korea. . . . If actual 
“We do not regard anew | war, we would oppose it as Who B ked fighting should stop in Korea . . . the essentially semi-war and in- 

f world holocaust as inevit- | an unjust, aggressive, um- ac flationary character of the outlook wouldn’t soon change.” 
able. We hold the peaceful | perialist war, as an undem- These items and their sources, along with\ many others, are 


co-existence of two differ- | ocratic and anti-Socialist Coast Gag law available to fighters for peace in the October issue of Economic 
Notes just off the press. 


R A D = waca te oe Se ee eee .. Sene “s LOS ANGELES, Sept. 28 (FP). Economic Notes is issued by Labor Research Association, 80 E. 


bf 
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legislation as long as unions are Other articles in the October issue discuss: Price rises, the cost 
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WNYC—News. Music 3.30-WNBC—Pepper Young's Family 
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| WQXR—Piano Personalities WCES—Slouse Parte- its official organ, The Open 
9:45-WCBS—Bing Crosby 4:45-WNBC—Right to Happiness Forum, in an article commenting 4 
ee vere 3:55 WCBS—Gedric Adams on enactment of the recent Los 


"lida, Se ee oe Angeles ordinances requiring regis- 


6 WOR—Barvara Welles Show se ee mm mm ee we ee 


WsZ—My True Story WJZ—Norman Brokenshire tration of all who belong to Com- Electrolysis Opticians and Optometrists 


—_—— 


WCBS—Arthur Godfrey WCBS—Strike It Rich 
ist-front organ- — 
munist or Communi & Official [WO B*kiyn Optometrists 


WOGXR—Morning Melodies 4:15- WNBC—Stella Daiias 
UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
10:30-WNBC—Doubie or Nothing WIZ—Music 
11;00-WNBC—Break the Bank WJZ—Patt Barnes 


10:15-WOR—Martha Deane Program 4:30-WNBC—Lorenzo Jones izations. r+» SO INE RPENSIVE 
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_in the struggle.” 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
and Western Europe.” 
Every contingent of the 
arade was headed by 
ge groups of marchers 

wearing striped pants, 
frock coats and high silk 
hats. Behind them marched 
groups clad in old surplus 
World War II uniforms, 
members of the Catholic 
clergy “and parochial school kids. 

One group, wearing black uni- 
forms and marching with heel- 
clicking ~ precision, was identified 
as members of a so-called New 
England Polish Tobacco Growers 
Agricultural Association. 

This group, a parade official re- 


vealed, is being trained in Amer- 


ica as part of Gen. Anders under- 
ground army of saboteurs against 
the Polish Republic. 

The anti-fascist demonstration 
at the Waldorf was marked by sev- 
eral incidents of violence directed 
against the marchers froin windows 
high up in the hotel. 

Elaine Ross, one of the demon- 
strators, was cut in the right leg b 
a water glass hurled from the hotel. 
After at least a half-hour delay, 
and after a police lieutenant had 
denied that the incident took place, 
an ambulance was called for Mrs. 
Ross. 

Lighted cigarettes were also 
tossed out of the hote! windows 
and several policemen and passers- 
by were soaked by wafer. thrown 


own. 
‘Paul Ross declared: “This picket 
line is a protest ‘by the people of 


WWeawtee-* ‘ 
Beste: ses 


New York City against the Polish- 
Nazi Gen. Anders, who has come 
here to kindle the flames of a 
‘preventive’ war. 


his army with the following acts: 


soldiers into his army from Italian 
{prisoner-of-war camps and ap- 


|Mosley’s fascists in England and 


-® Recruiting 30,000 former Nazi 


pointing as officers at least five 
Nazis and concentration camp 
commanders. 

®. Discrimination and persecu- 
tion against Jewish soldiers and ci- 
vilian refugees and Near Eastern 
and Italian camps. 

® Murdering Jewish settlers at 
Rehovoth, Israel, in September, 


1946. 
® Cooperation with Oswald 


breaking up Labor Party meetings. 
® Slaughtering Jewish people in 
Kielce and supplying arms to the 
Polish anti-Semitic underground, 
® Serving in 1948 with Arab 
armies against the Republic of Is- 
rae). 


Rhee 


(Continued from Page 3) 
months before the fighting be- 


gan. 


, 


* 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Calif. Medics 
Plan Blood Bank 
For Profit 


SAN DIEGO, Calif., Oct. 1 
(FP).—Faced with community an- 
tagonism, the San Diego County 
Medical Society has had to post- 
pone for several weeks its projected 
opening of a new blood bank from 
which it frankly seeks to make a 
profit. 


Worker, New Y 


a two-hour spree in the zoo 
kitchen. 

Bushman edged out of his cage 
about 10:30 a.m., when keeper 
Edward Robinson, who had been 


Recently the city of San Diego 
withdrew financial support trom! 
the free Community Blood Bank, 
which has operated for 2% years 
with Red Cross recruitment of 
donors. Blood was supplied by 
public-spirited citizens and given 
free to patients needing it. 

When the city stepped out of 
the picture because of alleged 


May 5, 1948 


“South Korea is obviously in 


budget problems, the medical so- 
ciety seized on the opportunity to 
establish its own blood bank, re- 


“We Americans don't want a war 
and we protest the reception of any| 
Faseist or Nazi like Cen. Andes! 
trying to involve us in a catastro- 
phe which no one can survive.” 


The dinner was delaved when 
Anders called a special press con- 


charges of anti-Semitism and 
Nazi-collaboration which had been 
made by the ALP. 

Only candidate present at the 
dinner was Lieut.-Goy. Hanley. 
Hanley devoted himself to the 
“great responsibility for turning 
back the Communist assault.” 


ANDERS HAILS TRUMAN 


In a speech prepared for deliv- 
ery at the Waldorf banquet, An- 
ders lauded the “excellent results” 
of President Truman’s decision to 
send American troops into Korea. 
He termed the U. & Korean in- 
vasion “but ore colorful episode 


Korean war, he said, should 
advance beyond the Yalta agree- 
ment “demarkation lines fixed for 
Europe and Asia. He pledged sol- 
diers under his command on for- 
eign soil stand ready “not only to 
protest against the injustice meted 
out to Poland at Yalta; but also to 
carry on the struggle for our lost 
freedom and our violated rights.” 

Sen. Lehman greeted the anti- 
the “most illus- 
trious” of Poland's fighting men. 
CHARGES AGAINST ANDERS 


| election was undemocratic and 


« Earl declared “I did not go over 


Th erican: Féderation 
,wGharged Anders a 


at 


e 
7 Jer 


the hands of Rightist groups 
bent on réle as arbitrary as that 
of Generalissimo Francisco 
Francos Spain,” wrote Allen 


Raymond. 
* 


U. S. Army 


Report 

“Politically he (Rhee) stands 
somewhere between Chiang Kai- 
shek and the late Benito Musso- 
lini,” declared James O’Connor 
Sargent, staff historical officer 
for Gen. Hodges, .commagding 
U. S. general in occupied Korea. 


* 
Life Magazine 


Aug. 21, 1950 

“The South Korean police 
and marines I have observed in 
front line areas are brutal,” 
writes John . Osborne. “They 
murder, to save themselves. the 
trouble of searching and_ cross- 
examining them. And they exort 


buffing an order by the national 


continued free bank. 


a pint, $25 of which will be re- 
funded if a friend or relative re- 
places it and the entire sum to be 
returned if two pints are given. 


to let private doctors use the focal 
Community Blood Bank facilities 
located on city property. The doc- 
tors also got into a row with the 
city over the amount requested for 
the equipment in the bank, 


and equipment. It is now re- 
started a search for new quarters 
ported that the bank will be op-' 
erating by Nov. 1. The doctors ad- 
mit they must make a profit in 
order to meet running operating ex- 
penses and pay back $70,000 bor- 
rowed from the state and county 


medical societies to set up the 
bank. 


Red Cross to pay -all costs of a| 


Cost to patients will be $32.50 


On these terms the city refused 


As a result the medical ‘group 


informers . . . by means so bru- 
tal that they cannot be de- 


scribed.” 
* | 


Prof. Geo. R. McCune | 


In “Korea Today” 

The United Nations-spon- 
‘sored elections in South Korea 
in 1948 “were conducted in an 
atmosphere of terrorism,” ac- 
cording to Prof. McCune, former 
State -Department adviser on 
Korea. As for the 1946 election, 
in which the U. S. dumped Rhee 
on the people: “It was quite ob- 
vious to all observers that the 


superficial. In most areas there 
was no election at all—the vil- 
lage headman simply acted as 
spokesman for his constituents. 
In other areas, the election rules 
were the same as those used by 
the Japanese administration— 


only taxpayers and _ landlords 


voted.” 
. 


Stanley Earl 


July 14, 1950 


“The prisons are bulging. I 
went through them, but no one 
else did,” declared Ear] on- his 
return’ from Korea, where he 
served as Marshall Plan labor ad- 
viser. “The workers had_no faith 
in the corrupt union leadership 
of the government-control'ed 
unions, or in the word of the 
government itself in adjudicating 
grievances. Describing South 
Korean workers as “oppressed, 
suppressed and _ regimented,” 


there to sit at a desk and liquid- 
ate the workingclass.” 

That is Syngman Rhee, the 
man and his government, the 
fascist butcher to whom Gen. 
MacArthur addressed _ these 
words in the ruined city of 
Seoul: 

“In behalf of the United Na- 
tions command I am happv to 
Aa tos yous Mr, Presiglent, 
the seat of your government. 


cut down Roberts at third, but a 
moment later Dick Sisler lofted a 
high fly to left field, the opposite 
field for this lefthanded hitter. 


tional leaping catch on Hamner in 
the 9th, drifted as far back as he 
could and tensed himself. But he 
never leaped. The ball was well 
into the seats for the crushing 
home run and the Phil dugout was 
out en masse in wild glee to greet 
the young son of Brooklyn’s senior 
scout, the famous George Sisler.' 


Dodgers in their half and the Phils, 
helped by a gleeful handful of 


dle of the infield. They had recov- 
ered their equilibrium just in time. 
pitching with only two days rest. 
state came through brilliantly, but 
may not be able to start the World 
of how futile the Phils have been 
victories mark the first time since 


up that many. Then it. was Grover 
Cleveland Alexander, with 30. 


1 


PHILS WIN 


(Continued from Back Page) 


Abrams, who had made a sensa- 


Roberts made short work of the 
fans, went slightly daft in the mid- 


ROBERTS HAD TRIED for 
number 20 five times, and was 


The bonus buy from Michigan 


Series off on Wednesday after this 
gruelling battle. . . . As a reminder: 


over the long years,- Roberts 20 
1917 that any Phil pitcher racked 


Reese’s was thé oddest h6mer of 
the year. He had to circle the go 
at top speed, for if the ball had 
fallen, it would have been in play. 
Hodges made the play of the day, 
a backhand stab on Waitkus slash- 
ing grounder intq the hole, with 
Newcombe apovering prettily at 
first, as he did three times. Abrams 
also pulled a gem, a leaping -catch 
of Hamner’s heart stopper in the 
ninth, | 

When it was all over, the organ | 
sounded “I oe me Congratula- 
tions.” Deep m but “no regrets” 
was the motif in the Dodger dress- 
ing room. They couldnt figure 


cleaning the beast’s cage, was 
called to the cage of a smaller 
gorilla. Bushman apparently lifted 
a lever at the back of his cage and 
walked out. 


Robinson open him by the 
arm and said, “Come on, Bush- 
man, let's go in.” But the huge 
gorilla had other ideas. He flatly 
refused and bit Robinson on the 
arm for good measure, puncturing 
the keeper's skin with two teeth. 
Robinson retreated and Bushman 
strolled over to the kitchen. 


For two hour he had a rip- 
snorting time, banging pots and 
pans together -and ripping down 
anything that caught his fancy. 


Attendants tried in vain to lure 
the big fellow back to his cage 
with his favorite foods—peanuts, 
avocadoes and watermelons. But 
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liny Snake Scares 
Gorilla Into Cage 


CHICAGO, Oct. .1- (UP). —Bushman, the largest 
gorilla in captivity, nseaked out of his cage at fhe Lincolu 
Park zoo today but was scared back behind bars by two baby 
alligators and a garter snake after’> 


alligator through the _ kitchen 
window. Bushman, terrified — of 
alligators, backed out of the room. 
He walked by his cage and when 
Robinson shoved another alligator 
into the room, retreated to the 
safety of his cage. But before Rob- 
inson could bolt the door, Bushman . 
was Out again. ‘ 

Zoo keepers then brought out 
their secret weapon. They pushed 
a squirming garter snake under the 
door. Bushman fled to his cage and 
zoo foreman Lear Grimmer 
slammed the door and bolted it 
shut. 

The relieved zoo ‘keepers got 
the gorilla back into his cage just 
in time for the Sunday afternoon 
crowds, with whom the gorilla is 
a big favorite. 

Bushman recently suffered a 
serious illness and was flat on his 
back. Veterinarians said he had 
heart trouble and might not re- 
cover. But today’s spree indicated 
he was feeling all right. 

Zoo ktepers said this was the 


Bushman wasn't hungry. 
Robinson then pushed a baby 


first time Bushman had escaped 
and hoped it would be the last. 


ing their clubs and using powerful 


demonstrations for peace.” 
At least 850 were arrested in 


'W. GERMAN COPS JAIL 1.200 
AT PEACE DEMONSTRATION 


FRANKFURT, Germany, Oct. 1.—More than 1,200 anti-fas- 
cists were arrested today throughout Western Germany while try- 
ing to take part in peace demonstrations. 

Police armed with clubs patrolled all main streets. In Ham- 
burg, hundreds of West German officers charged a crov« 


] 


45 


swing- 
fire hoses. 


The East German radio described. the demonstration as “great 


Hamburg and many women and 


children were injured as a result of the “brutal measures” «mployed 
by west zone police. (Earlier story on Page 2). 


Postpone Columbus 


Bus Strike 


COLUMBUS, O.. Oct. 1-—A 
strike bp bus drivers was averted 
early today when the CIO Trans-! 
Workers agreed to postpone a walk- 
out for seven days to give negotia- | 


tors time to reach an agreement 
on a new contract. | 


The union warned it would | 
strike last night midnight after the | 
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Eugene Dennis Answers 


Questions About WAR and PEACE | 


20. What Would the 
Communists Do in 
The Event of War 
Between the 
United States and 
The Soviet Union? 
This question was an- 

swered on March 2, 1949, 

in a public statement by 

William Z. Foster and my- - 


self, in the course of which 
we stated: [= "=" 
“WeCom-i = 
with millions ; en 
of other pa- * —-2 
triotic Amer- * *& 
icans in op- “\aim™ 
posing those ¢ Wim 
who seek a ‘i: / 3 
new world DENNIS . 
war. We strive for peace 
and friendship between the: 
U.S.A., the USSR, the new 
democracies, the colonial 
and all other peoples. 
“We do not regard a new 


world holocaust as inevit- 
able. We hold the peaceful 


co-existence of two differ- | 


ent social systems wholly | 


possible. , 
“We believe that efforts 


of the peoples to achieve 
peace can check the war- 
makers and create new op- 
portunities to achieve 
peace. The peace camp is 
infinitely stronger than the 
war camp. 

“It is this which makes 
the war camp so reckless 
and ruthless. An atmosphere 
is rapidly being created in 
our nation that to work for 
peace and American-Soviet 
amity is considered equiva- 
lent to treason. The trial of 
the Communist leaders, the 
current witchhunts and 
other attacks on civil liber- 
ties are indicative of today’s 
political climate. 

“If, despite the efforts of 
the peace forces of Amer- 
ica and the world, Wall 
Street should succeed in 
plunging the world into 


war, we would oppose it as: 


an unjust, aggressive, im- 
perialist war, as an undem- 
ocratic and anti-Socialist 
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MORNING 


9:00-WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJIZ—Breaktast Club 
WCBS—This is New York 
WNYC—News. Music 


9:30-WOR—Food—Alfrea W. McCann 
W@XR—Piane Personalities 
9:45.WCBS—Bing Crosby 
WeXR—Composers Varietieg 
19: -J0-WNBC—Weicome Travelers 
WOR—Heory Gladstone 
WsZ—My True Story 
WCBS—<Arthur Godfrey 
WOQxR—Morning Metodies 


| 10:15-WOR—Martha_ Deane Program 
WCBS—Arthur Godfrey Show 


10:30-WNBC—Doubie or Nothing 
WJIZ—Betty Crocker Magazine 


11:00-WNBC—Break the Bank 
WJZ—Modern Romances 
WOR—News: Prescott Robinson 
WQXR-—-News: Aima Uettinger 
WOR—Rudy Vallee Show 

11:30-WNBC—Jack Berch 
WJZ—Quick as @ Flash, Quis 
WCBS—Grand Slam 

11:45-WNBC—David Harum 

: WCBS—Rosemarv 


APTERNOON 


12:00-WNYC—Luncheon Music 
WNBC—News Reports; Skitch 
Henderson 
WOR—Kate Smith 
WJZ—Lunacheon Club 
CBS—Wendy Warren 
WQZR-—News: Luncheon Concert 


12 :15-WCBS—Aunt Jenny 
WNEBC—Dave Garroway 
12:30-WOR—News; Luncheon at Sardi's 
WCBS Helen Trent 
WJZ—Herb Sheldon Show 


12 :45-WCBS—Our Gal 

1:00-WNBC— Mary Margaret McBride 
WJZ—News 
WCBS—Big Sister 
WNYC—Music 
WQxkR—News; Midday 

1:15-WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WCBS—Ma Perkins 


1:30-WCBS—Young Dr. Maione 
WOR—The Answer Man 


1:45-WCBS—The Guiding Light 
2:0U- WNBC— Double or Nothing 
WOR—Buddy Rogers 
WIZ—Weicome to doliywood 
WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 
WQxXR—News. Record Review 
2:15-WCBS—Perty Mason 
2:30-WNBC—Live Like a Millionaire 
WOR—Queen for a Day 
WIJZ—John B. Kennedy 
WCBS—This is Nora Drake 
. WNYC—Music 
WQxXR--Curtain at 2:30 
2:45-WCBS—The Brighter Day —Gketch 
WQXR—Today in Music 
8:0U-WNBC—Life Can Se Beautiful 
WOR—Second Honeymoon 
WJZ—Chance of a Lifetime 


Symphony 


WCBS—Nona Prom Nowhere 

WwexR—Symphonic Matinee 
3:15-WNBC—Road of Life 

WCBS—Hilitop House 


3:30-WNBC—Pepper Young's Pamily 
WOR—Tello-Test 
WJZ—Hannibai Cobb 
WCBS—House Party. 
4:45-WNBC—Right to Happiness 
3:55 WCBS—Cedric Adams 


4:00- WNBC— Wife 
WOR—Barbara Welles Show 
WJZ—Norman Brokenshire 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 

4:15- WNBC—Stelia Dalias 

4:30-WNBC—Lorenzo Jones 
WOR—Dean Cameron 
WJZ—Music 
WCBS—Treasury Bandstand 

4:45-WNBC—Young Widder Brown 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 

$:00-WNBC—When a Girl Marries 
WOR—Mark Trail 
WsJZ—Jimmy Wakely Show: 
WQxR—Continentai Meiodics 
WCBs—Galen Drake 


$:15-WNBC—Portia Paces Life 
WQxXR—Record Review 

$:30-WNBC— Just Piain- Bill 
WJZ—Space Patrol 
WOR—Challenge of the Yukon 
WwW Time 


QxXR—Cockiall 
WCBS—Hits and Misses 
$:45-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 
EVENING 
6:00-WNBC—Kenneth sSangnart 


WCBS—Allan Jackson 
WJZ—Sports 


WQAR—News: Music to Remember 


6:15-WN 
WOR—Bob Elson, Interviews 
WJZ—Dorion St. George 


6:30-WOR—News Reports 
WNBC—Here’s Morgan 
WCBS—Curt Massey 
WJZ—Norman Brokenshire 


6:45- WNBC—Three Star Extra 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Lowell Thomas 


7:00-WNBC—The Symphonette 
WJZ—Edwm Hil 
WCBS—Beulah 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News; Keyboard Artiste 
WOR—Answer Man 
WJZ—News 
7:30-WJZ—Lone Ranger 
WNBC—News of the World 
WQXh—Jacques Fray 
WCBS—Variety 
7:45-WNBC—One Man's Pamily 
WOR—A,. L. Alexander, Poems 
WCBS—Edward R. Murrow 
&:0U-WNBC—The Raliread Sour 
WOR—Bobby Benson 
WJZ—Inner Sanctum 
WCBS—star Theatre 
WQXR—News. Gympnheny Hall 
8:30-WOR—Crime Pighters 
WCBS—Arthur Godfrey 
WJZ—Henry Traylor News 
WNBC—Musical Program 
9:00-WNBC—Tagliaviai, Tenor 
WOR—Martha Lou Harp 
WCBS—Radie Theatre 
WJZ—Bill Clifford Orch. 
WQxXR—Ooncert Gal) 
9:30-WOR—War Frent, Home Front 
WNBC—Band of Americe 
WJZ—News 
WQxkR—Music Quis 


Show 


10:0U-WJZ—United Nations Series 


WNBC—NBEC Orchestre 
WCBS—My Friend Irma 
' WQXR—Night in Latin America 


10: Oy Wupo- ris Hawk 


4 na stage ot ‘3 


'? 


. $, 
aac ar? 


 WQKR—Briet: Classies 


| Councilman ‘Davenport hold up 


officials to approve liberty- scuttling 


a 


rean war broke out seven weeks 
eS 


ie 


Shortly a 6 Eugene Dennis, Communist Party general sec- 
retary, entered prison on May 12, 
fions on war and peace which had been asked by the editors of 
“Challenge,” a publication of the Labor Youth League. The Ko- 


he answered a number of ques- 


later. 
i. 


war, destructive of the 
deepest interests of the 
American people and all 
humanity. © 

“Even as Lincoln while 
a Congressman opposed the 
unjust, annexationist Mexi- 
can War and demanded its 
termination, so would be 
Communists cooperate with 
all democratic forces to de- 


feat the predatory war aims 
of American imperialism 
‘and bring such a war to a 
speedy conclusion on the 
basis of a democratic peace. 

“American security and 


Rap ClO Official 
Who Backed 


Coast Gag Law 


LOS ANGELES, Sept. 28 (FP). 
—Willingness of certain local labor 


legislation as long as unions are 
excluded was denounced here by 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
as being “in the Hitler pattern of 
building a ‘labor front.’” 

The ACLU leveled its blast in 
its official organ, The Open 
Forum, in an article commenting 
on enactment of the recent Los 
Angeles ordinances requiring regis- 
tration of all who belong to Com- 
munist or Communist-front organ- 
izations. 

At one of the public hearings 
on the legislation, John Despol,' 
secretary of the California CIO: 
Council, announced support for 
the ordinances so long as they 
applied only to Communists. At; 
the next“City Council hearing, 
‘Councilman Ed J. Davenport who 
introdu~ed the measures, said 
had “stayed up all night” with 
Despol and Albert T. Lunceford, 
secretary of the Los Angeles CIO 
Council, to draft two amendments 
he declared’ would exempt unions 
and union activities from the laws’ 
sweeping terms. 

The ACLU mentioned no names 
but left no doubt about whom it 
was talking when it said: “A sec- 
tion of Los Angeles labor recently 
exhibited its willingness to ignore 
democratic principles providing it 
could be assured that a patently 
undemocratic ordinance would not 
be so construed as to directly af- 
fect labor edversely. 

“It was a sorry picture to see 


final passage of an ordinance 
which he had earlier insisted must: 
pass immediately for fear of what 
the Communists would say or do, 
until certain -gm1dments could be} 
made ssatisfa to labor.” 

_ The positiu> ¢. the labor lead-: 
ers, the article obastvell “was that 
as long as they seemed to be pro- 
tected, ‘Communists could be de- 
prived of any and all constitutional 
guarantees. Why be troubled 
about principlés? , 

“Ryidences have been multi- 
plying in recent weeks <-that the 
fascist trend in government is fol- 
ing a ‘labor front.’ Some day labor 
will once more learn from e 


ence the truth of Lincoln’s words— 


deserve it not for themselves and,/} 


junder *a just ree cannot woe re- 


aha 


lowing the Hitler pattern of ihe 


xperti-} Eyes Examined - 
‘Those who deny freedom to others. { 


American peace lie in World 
security and world peace, 


not in any Wall Street Uber- 
Alles policy decked out in 
the trappings of “The Amer- 
ican Century. 

“For our part we will 
work with all those who 


seek peace, democracy and 


social progress. The Amer- 
ican people, assuming their 
historic responsibility, must 
reject the war policies of 
the Wall Street-Churchill 
cartelists and their bi-par- 
tisan puppets and return 
our nation to the peace poli- 
cies of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the ‘Grand Design 
and cornerstone of which is 
firm American - Soviet 
friendship.” 


—_—— 


The Golden Flood 
And Ameriean Blood 


As American boys shed their blood in the U. S. imperialist 


adventure m Korea the word from Wall Street is that “The golden 
floed of dividends for the third quarter of 1950 is having a major 


effect on stock market prices.” 
making money hand over fist. 


In other words the speculators are 


Meanwhile anether Wall Street organ tells investors not to 


worry about a “peace scare.” 


worry about any big break on this score,” 
chance of returning to where we were before Korea... . 
fighting should stop in Korea... 


“We don't think investors need to 


“There isn’t any 
If actual 


it says. 


the essentially semi-war and -in- 


flationary character of the outlook wouldn't soon change.” 
These items and their sources, along with many others, are 
available to fighters for peace in the October issue of Economic 


Notes just off the press. 


Economic Notes is issued by Labor Research Association, 80 E. 
11 St., N.Y.C. 3. Individual copies are 10 cents each. Bundle orders 
of 20 or more are 5 cents each. Yearly subscriptions are $1.00. 
Other articles in the October issue discuss: Price rises, the cost 
of militarization, the growth of the Racketeller empire, the 1950 gain 
in productivity, tax prospects, the perpetuation of Nazi cartels, and 
the U. S. “White man’s burden in the Orient.” 
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UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
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‘Learning to 
Make Movies 


By E. Ambrose 

PRAGUE.—The Prague Academy of Music and Art has four 
main faculties, music, dance and and film. The fourth 
faculty was created in 1946. -Its purpose is the training of the 
basic creative personnel of film-making—directors, writers and 
cameramen. . 

The Faculty came into a not only with the purpose of 
increasing the number of personnel available to cope with the new 
demands upon quantity of film output, but with the equally im- 
portant purpose of improving the quality. , 

Czechoslovakia was a country without any great tradition of 
film-making, since before the Second World War all film activities 
were controlled by businessmen, whose single interest was to make 
films that would make money-irrespective of artistic or social 
values. 

There were, of course, as in other capitalist countries, honor- 
able exceptions, films made through the persistence of individual 
creative film workers, but these exceptions were few. When, in 
1945, the Czechoslovak film industry was nationalized, the road 
to a greater film future opened up. 

a e 


THE FACULTY held its first entrance examination. One 
thousand two hundred candidates presented themselves to the 
examining board. The entrance examination was designed to 
determine the creative possibilities of the student, and no prior 
academic qualification was demanded. 


A story was presented, and the potential directors, writers 
and cameramen were asked to set down in detail how they would 
interpret it in film. 

The judging of the papers was strict. It was not intended 
that people should be taken into the faculty because they were 
“film-struck.” They had to show both a serious attitude toward 
film and definite signs of talent. Of the 1,200 students, 60 were 
accepted. : 


HAVING WON a place in the Faculty, what faces a student? 
If he is to be a cameraman then‘he has to study the history of 
photography, picture composition, lighting, the technical side of 
camera, history of film art, history of art, film dramaturgy, prin- 
ciples of film direction, music and sound, reportage and documen- 
tary techniques, and, finally, administration of a camera depart- 
ment. If he is to Be a director, he must study sociology, history 
of film art, history -of literature, dramaturgy, music and sound, the 
film techniques of direction, lighting, picture composition, camera, 
trick photography, laboratory work, editing, color and sterescopy. 

: : 


DURING THE four-year course, each student must partici- 
pate as a director, writer or cameraman in the making of two short 
films. 

Thus there is a constant connection between theoretical and 
practical study, so that when the course is completed the student 
is ready to go straight to a job. 

A faet worth mentioning is that there is a job waiting for 
every student who comes out of the Academy—a fact that will 
make for envious comment on the part of those thousands of music, 
dance and dramatic-students who are turned out every year by 


academies in Britain and America, faced with the prospect of a 
mad scramble in which—with luck—one in 10 may get a job. 
— © © 


THE FACULTY has a number of foreign students, among 
them 25 Bulgarians, six Poles, one Argentinian girl and an Indian. 
All the foreign students are granted a stipendium which enables 

' them to live in reasonable comfort while they are studying. 

Of the Czech students, three-quarters have a_ stipendium 
while the rest pay tees well within their means. The ages of the 
students v between I9 and 35. Altogether there are 115 
students. They are at varying stages of study since a new group 
comes in each year to replace the first-year class. 


THE PERMANENT teaching staff is composed of authorities 
in the fields of aesthetics, drarhatic and film theory and history, 
music composition, screenwriting and photography. The perma- 


}sadism cops - and - robbers adven- 


a British comedy a 


and irritation upon myself and 
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Two B’way 


Really Fine Musical 


By Barnard Rubin 


DAPHNE LAUREOLA, now at! 


the Music Box, is supposed to be 
nd therefore, I 
presume, is designed to be “ex- 
hilarating” and “zestful” as the rd- 
vertised quetes from the commer- 
cial press ‘critics would have it. | 
can only report that whatever 
Daphne Laurtola’s designs might 
have been, it succeeded only ih 
provoking a mood of depression 


companion. 

The play is another of those 
that take it for granted that mem- 
bers of the British aristocracy are 
so charming, so innately noble, 
that despite the repulsive things 
they do, say, or for that matter, 
are, we can only admire and re- 
spect and be delighted at the 
privilege of being on the in with 
these rare creatures. They pat- 
ronize commoners who, of course, 
can only reveal their inferiority 
and coarseness when contrasted to 
the aristocrats’ superiority and de- 
licacy. No matter what sordid 
messes the aristocracy, or those 
who have joined that elite, get 
into; no matter where they get 
their money from, they are, these 
plays say, superior beings. 

Well, I've known some of these 
aristocrats and from what I’ve 
learned and know of the elass as 
a whole, you would be hard put 
to find a more nauseating gang of 
louts and bores. The most ridicu- 
lous myth, to anyone who has 


known them, is the myth-of their| 


so-called charm. They are a group 
singularly devoid of that quality; 
to the contrary, they are usual] 
the sort one would no more think 
of inviting to ones home than, 
say, a Christian Front eop. 
There’s no doubt that Edith 
Evans and Cecil Parker are accom- 
plished actors; but Daphne Lau- 
reola with or without them, is stil] 
as shallow and ugly a play as the 


myth it attempts te perpetuate. 
e °° ¢ 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE at the 
Biltmore Theatre is another so- 


called -comedy which only succeds 


‘Comedies’ and a 


in Harlem 


in depressing. This importation, 
by Owen Crump, is from Texas via 
Margo Jones, whose theatre there 
is supported by Standard Oil 
money. Standard Oil gets paid off 
here with a stereotyped written 
rele of a Negro maid with all its 
jimcrow inflections—none of which 
{Miss Jones fails to .heighten with 
her chauvinist directing. 


In Southern Exposure we are 
presented with a Southern aris- 
tocrat. She's a charming old lady, 
now on her uppers, who is gently 
ribbed throughout the play only to 
come out on top at the end. The 
play is badly written and construct- 
ed and only the skilled perform- 


ting of Betty Greene Little, Ca- 


meron Mitchell, Mary Finney and 

Pat Crowley keep it from falling 

apart at the seams. They cannot 

however, obscure the shoddiness 

of the material. 
o 


Permit me the satisfaction of 
ending on a positive note. John 
Hudson Jones beat me to it so I'll 
just second his advice as strongly 
as I can: if you want a genuinely 
entertaining evening at the theatre, 
don't miss the Committee for the 
Negro in the Arts production of 
Just a Little- Simple, a musical 
based on Langston Hughes’ won- 
derful work with a delightful book 
by Alice Childress. It’s at the 
Club Baron on 132 Street and 
‘Lenox Avenue on Mondays, Tues- 
days and Wednesday, and tickets 
are inexpensive. Enjoy yourself. 


“Mister 880°. Roxy’s New Film 


IN THE MOVIES, the streets 
of New York always seem to have 
been scrubbed to a shiny finish, 
as though the camera lenses had 
squirted a bright varnish on the 
celluloid. 

Unfortunately, New Yorkers 
cannot experience even a momen- 
tary pride in the screen image of 
their city’s physical attractions be- 


oe ~“ 
MISTER 800. A Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Film. Produced by Ju- 
lian Blaustein. Screen play by 
Robert Riskin, based on a story 
in the New Yorker by St. Clair 
McKelway. Directed by Ed- 
mund Goulding. With Burt Lan- 
caster, Dorothy Maguire, Ed- 
mund Gwenn, Millard Mitchell, 

Minor Watson. At the Roxy. 
ea 


cause most movies use the locale 
only as background for blood-and- 


tures. 
It's true that most moviegoers 


iknow the real New York of bat- 
itered slums and filthy streets for 
ithe working classes, but once they 
rget into a movie house, they would 
i like to drink in the camera-cleansed 


' 
' 
' 
' 


nent staff is reinforced by visiting lecturers from the studios—diréc- * 


tors, writers and cameramen, as well as by actors from the National 
Theatre. 

The theoretical side of study is greatly strengthened by a 
close link between the Faculty and the Czechoslovak Film Insti- 
tute, an organization which has superb archives of the masterpieces 
of film, an extensive library of books on film and related subjects, 
a reading room with film magazines from all over the world, and 
one of the most remarkable lm museums in the world. 


THIS, THEN, is the background to the future film makers 
of Czechoslovakia. Their strict and comprehensive training is the 
solid basis on which Czechoslovakia will build its film future—this 
taken together with the over-all attitude of the government and 
the people toward film: that it should serve people, that it should 
be a source of education, inspiration and recreation. | 


five boroughs of New York, never 


streets without having to swa;low 
twisted arms, ice-picks in backs of 
unsuspecting victims, cripples 
kicked by con-men, and sudden 
sleep in concrete at the bottom of 
the glorious East River, which vir- 
tuoso lighting and special lenses 
liken unto the beautiful Blue 


Danube. 
. . 


MISTER 800 gives us a New 
York closer to our dreams when 
our dreams are furthest away from 
reality. There is no violence; there 
are beautiful, friendly people, even 
including the members of the U. S. 
Secret Service. Edmund Gween, 
who once played Santa Claus, in 
this film plays a counterfeiter of 
one dollar bills as though he were 
Santa Claus. 


Fos over ten years, he has been 
passing one dollar bills, each one 
in a different neighborhood of the 


twice in the same place, and he is 
Number 880 in the files of the Sec- 
ret Service, the only counterfeiter 
up to that time who had never been 
caught. To understand why Mr. 
880 (as the unknown counterfeiter 


stalked by the Secret Service, the’ 
reader should know what the tasks 
of the Secret Service are so as not 
to confuse that government agency 


with the FBI. The U. S. Secret 


is not too. affectionately called by} 
the men who are after him) is being : 


Service, the fihn tells us, has only 
two duties: to guard the President 
of the United States, and te snare 


counterfeiters. 
° - 


MR. 800 is an amiable junk 
dealer, age 73, who, in times of 
financia] stress, goes to his rich 
cousin Henry for a lean. “Henry” 
is a hand press for counterfeiting 
one dollar bills, with type manu- 
factured by Mr. 800. The old 
gentleman is not one of those get- 
rich-quick people, who fleece any 
one at any time, and for as much 
as the traffic ean bear. No, Mr. 
880 just uses the phony bills when 


the is in dire need or te help out a 


neighbor. 
So as not to burden any one 
person with more than a single dol- 


lar, the old counterfeiter, like a} 


general pinning flags on a battle 
map, marks X’s on different loca- 
tions on a subway map ef New 
York’s five boroughs, where he 
disposes of the bills without once 
hitting the same person twice. 
This could have gone on its merry 
way for much more than ten years: 
were it not for the fact, fer one 
thing, that Mr. 880 could not spell, 
too well. In setting the type for 
his counterfeits, he spelled the 
name of the father of his country, 
Wahsington. On top of that, a 
smart Secret Service man like Burt 
Lancaster was able to detect a def- 
inite pattern in the counterfeiter's 
different visits to various New 


York neighborhoods. 


THE FILM is based on an ac- 


tual case that originally appeared 
in the New Yorker. The scenes in 
which Edmund Gwenn is the cen- 
ter of attraction are pleasant with 
a not too-strained whimsy, par- 
ticularly the court-room scene 
where the lovable counterfeiter, a 
man who honestly believes that he 
has been only a little bit dishonest, 
melts the judge’s and the Secret 
Service men’s hearts. The sequénce 
is sentimental, yet is so shrewdly 
written and directed that audiences 
will find themselves believing in 
Santa Claus, at least until the final 
fadeout. 

Unfortunately, there are too 
many sequences where Gwenn is 
not on the screen, and the pallid 
love-stimulation of Burt Lancas- 
ter and Dorothy Maguire brake 
the pace. There is some unusually 
dull documentary material about 
the Secret Service in action, and 
maybe it is the absence of gun- 
play and sharp conflict of a physi- 
cal nature, -but a sleepy-looking 
Lancaster induces rumblings of 
slumber in the audience. 

The film’s contrast of realism 
and whimsy does not quite come 
off, particularly because the realism 
is too prosaic and draggy to 
‘blend with the delightful, moving 
whimsy. But most audiences will 
enjoy the fine acting of Edmund 
Gwenn, the welcome relief of a 
picture made in New York without 
a single revolver popping. 

The story, although allegedly © 
true, is as phony as “Cousin 
Henry,” but like that naughty _re- 
lative, is good for some hearty 
laughs.—R. C. 


Pocket Books 


New, Pocket Books for October 
include: The Case of the Careless 
Kitten by Erle Stanley Gardner; 
Chesapeake Cavalier by Don 
‘Tracy; Dusty Wagon by Matt 
Stuart: The Feather Merchants by 
Max Shulman; Perilous Passages 
by Arthur Mayse and The Case of 
the Journeying Boy by Michael 
Innes, each 25 cents; and — 
Self-Taught Through Pictures Dy 
Sede’ penal and Gibson and 
The University of Chicago Span- 


ish Dictionary, each 35 cents. 
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Sisler HR Beats 
Dodgers in 10th 


By Lester Rodney 


The gallant charge of the Brooklyn Dodgers from nine 
games back barely missed tying the National League race 
on the season’s final day. Before a screaming Ebbets Field 
crowd of 35,073 witnessing one of the most dramatic games 
ir; all baseball history,.the Philadelphia Phils yesterday cut 


down the winning run at the plate’® 


in the ninth and then went on to 
victory in the 10th, 4-1; on Dick 
_Sisler's three-run home run. The 
stunning climax which touched off 
a frenzied célebration right out on 
_the diamond by the young visiting 
team, clinched the Phillies’ first 
National League pennant- in 35 
years. The World Series will open 


Good Night, Irene 
Philad’phia 000 001 000 3—4 11 0 
Brooklyn 
Roberts (20-11) and Seminick, 
Lopata (9); Newcombe (19-11) and 
Campanella. Home sxruns—Reese 
(llth), Sisler (13th). 
I NAO RRA IESE ORAOEYIO 


at Shibe Park on Wednesday, with 
the Yankees the parties of the 
second part and the Dodgers mull- 
ing over what might have been. 

It was a tremendous ball game 
fitting the occasion. Even the 
weather suddenly hove to with a 
balmy mid-summer day the like 
of which the city rarely saw this 
year. Two 24-year-old sophomore 
pitching aces, Robin Roberts of 
the Phils and Don Newcombe of 
the Dodgers, each with a record 
of 19 victories, battled grimly as 
the Dodgers fought sudden death 
elimination and the tense Phils 
tried to finally clinch the tantaliz- 
ing, elusively waving pennant they 
seemed to have in the bank weeks 
ago, and avoid a two out of three 
playoff series with Brooklyn. 

They came into the turbulent 
last half of the ninth tied 1-1. Both 
runs were slightly tainted. The 
Phils had opened the scoring in 
the 6th. With two out Sisler, bat- 
ting hero of the day with four safe- 
ties, had singled and moved to sec- 
ond when Del Ennis’ high fly to 
short center dropped in safely for 
a big break as Snider couldn't quite 
reach it and Robinson, misjudging 
the situation, failed to go back. 
Willie Jones cashed in with a sin- 
gle through the middle fo score 
Sisler. 

The Dodgers had tied it with 
two away in their half of the sixth. 
Reese, whose double in the 4th 
had been the only previous hit off 
Roberts, lofted a high fly to right 
which seemed to be headed for two 
bases off the screen. To everyone's 
amazement, it lodged between the 
cement wall and the screen for a 
hom run, the cheapest of the year 
at Ebbets Field and Reese's first to 
— field since coming to Brook- 


yn. 

IN THE 9TH it seemed Brook- 
lyn was not to be denied. Cal 
Abrams, playing instead of the in- 
jured Gene Hermanski, drew his 
second walk. and Reese, after fail- 
ing to sacrifice. belted a single to 
left. Cal holding at 2nd, Duke 
Snider then hit a smoking single to 
center and Ashburn, with a perfect 
play, threw Abrams out at the plate 


by a considerable margin to savejsion his type is never too happy 


the day. 
_ _‘The «situation still looked like 
Brooklyn. however, with runners 
on second and third and only one 
awav. The Phil board of strategy 
decided to walk Robinson, the 
Dodgers’ leading hitter, filling the 
bases, and then Roberts, pitching 
with magnificent courave and con- 
trol, got the kev-man, Furillo, on a 
pop foul. and Hodges flied, to right 
for the third out. | 
Then the Phils struck for glory 
—and $5,000 per man, in the 10th. 
Robe;ts and Waitkus singled. New- 
comhe made a fine play on Ash- 
burn’s intended sacrifice hunt to 


ERE (Continued on Page 9). | The, tie was Dartmouth. -*Holy 
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GRID GIANTS 
UPSET BROWN 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 1. — The 
New York Giants powered to a 


touchdown in the first period and 
then held on for dear life today 


to upset the Cleveland Browns, 
6 to 0. 

The Giants used old-fashioned 
hit ‘em hard and hit ‘em often 
football to lick the Brownies before 
37,647 astonished fans at Munic- 
ipal Stadium. It was the first time 
in their five-year history that the 
Browns had not scored in a game, 
and only their third defeat. 

Gene Roberts, the whirlwind 
from Chattanooga, set up the 
touchdown when he whisked 34 
yards in three tries. Then Eddie 
Price of Tulane bucked over from 
the two for the touchdown, and 
history was being made. 

A stout and stubborn defensive 
unit of the Giants stopped the 
Browns cold time after time, and 
an inpenetrable pass defense bul- 
warked by Ray Poole, Otto Schnell- 
backer and Tom Landry stopped 
the vaunted Otto Graham and his 
passing arm cold 

In the second half, Cleveland 
started rolling and Graham started 
clicking. He completed 12 passes 
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000 003 000—3 10 1 

Boston 130 100 20x—7 15 0 

Nevel, Burdette (4), Lopat (5), 

Ford (7), and Berra, Houk (2); Tay- 

lor (2-0) and Rosar. Home run— 
Rosar (Ist). 


Boston 000 010 000-1 3 2 
New York 400 10000x—5 10 1 

Spahn, Cole (5) and Crandall; 
Spencer (1-0). and Westrum, Yvars 
(3). Home run—Sisti (2d). 


Philly Happy 

perrt ADEL PATA, Oct. 1 (UP). 
—-It was just like New Years Eve 
in Philadelphia tonight. The city 
celebrated its first World Series in 
19 years by blowing horns, tossing 
confetti in the air, setting off fire- 
crackers (illegally) and even danc- 
ing in the streets. 


Pro Grid Scores 
Giants 6, Cleveland 0. 
Pittsburgh 26, Washington 7. 
Green Bay 31, Chi Bears 21. 


and for the first time in the game 
the Browns Bot past the Ciants 
side of midfield, but were stopped. 

In the last period, Cleveland 

ot to the Giant 10-yard line be- 
ad Landry broke up one pass 
and Graham fumbled to the Giants’ 
Dick Woodard, who recovered to 
end the drive. 

Again with five minutes left, 
Graham lofted a 38-year pass to 
Lavelli and the Browns got to the 
New York seven before losing the 


ball on downs. 


A’talling 


yet for wind sprints and skull ses- 
sions. 

The resounding crash of Rose 
Bowl championship Ohio State be- 
fore SMU at Columbus was num- 
ber one on our miss parade. Some- 
body’s going to get some practice 
in aerial defense! The Buckeye 
defense held the crew from Texas 
to minus nine yards tushing and 
got whupped 32-27. Maybe good 
thing for State taking it right off 
the reel—some of those Columbus 
big wheels get too hysterical over 
the team anyhow and make life 
miserable for the coaches. Matt 
Bell a swell guy and a good coac 
showing that imagination and verve 


a whizbang offense. 

Saw Doak Walker, speaking of 
SMU, and he looked pretty fair 
as his Dettoit team was walloped 
by the Yanks at the Pole Grounds 
Friday night. But get the impres- 


in the T. He’s the tai!back kind, 
running smart and loose and easy, 
mixing them up, threat to kick, 
run, pass or anything else. He5ds 
a halfback, doesn’t get to pass. 
The T also. negates largely the 
running talents of a whiz like Syra- 
cuses’ Bernie Custis, who goes 
down behind the center, hands off 
and passes. 

Where were we? Our college 
picks. (Cotta get out to Ebbets 
Field fast, probably SRO im the 
pressbox too!) ..Michigan State 
dumping Michigan at Ann Arbor 
was another bad mark, but I like 
that result. | 


The Mighty Start 


First week’s informal college football picking for this 
scribe wound up with 12 right, five wrong, one tic, not bad 
considering the season and the fact that I haven't had time 


can make even the-old double wing) 


on Grid 


«FOR PEACE 


Before the usual playing of 
the Star Spangled Banner at the 
Yankee - Detroit pro football 
game Friday night, the an- 
nouncer added a new, and wel- 
come note, saying, “As you 
know, most of the players here 
are veterans. Suppose we make 
this game count for peace and 
stand for a moment's silent 
prayer that the guns of war are 
forever stilled.” The players, 
and spectators seemed deeply 
impressed and heartily in accord 
as they stood with bared heads. 
new ee 
Cross, and looks like Dr. Anderson 
has perked up the Worcester gang 
fast, also missed on Oklahoma A 
& M beating TCU, Temple taking 
Syracuse and Penn coming back to 
nip Virginia. Among the 12 fight 
was the Alabama upset of Tulane, 
Maryland's beating of Navy. Notiee 
Pitt played Duke at Raleigh, and 
thereby became the first inter- 
racial team to ever play in Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 

Didn’t fatten the slate with such 
as Columbia-Hobart. They say 
Lou Little unveiled one of his 
super-passing quarterbacks to .be 
in 18 year old soph Mitchell Price 
from Utah, a Tittle fellow wlio fakes 
like George Ratterman.- Say, that 
Ratterman killed Detroit. And 
Sherman Howard was some back. 
The Yanks have tremendous scoring 


punch and speed, not yet jelled. 


ing that as if were yesterday. 
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on the scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


NOTES WRITTEN BEFORE THE GAME 


There was still an air of disbelief-hanging on as the Dodgers 
took the field in the delayed summer sunshine for the final big 
game of the year. Once people definitely write off a seasen as lost 
it takes a while to shift gears and start rooting again. 

Back on Tuesday, Sept. 19, the Dodgers went into a double- 
header with the Pirates nine full games behind Philadelphia. 
Boston was second 74% behind and even they were considered out 
of it. The account of that day’s first game in the Daily Worker read 
“Before a couple of thousand fans in dreary Ebbets Field yesterday, 
the Dodgers walloped the Pittsburgh Pirates 14-3 in the first of a 
doubleheader and gained a little ground on the rained-out Giants 
in the fight to hold third place. 
losing streak that had killed lingering flag hopes.” I remember writ- 


It was the end of a four game 


Yesterday! What a difference. Even back on Friday when the 
Dodgers had to sweep four in a row to make it, few believed. About 
ousand loyalists were in the stands for that twin bill. The 
place had the empty, metallic ring of “the end.” Then the five run 
rally in the 8th of the opener and t 
tiny margins where it could have been stopped. Two out, two on, 


e thing was happening. So many 


in that big inning, no runs over yet, pinch hitter Cal Abrams goes 
to 3-2 and doesn't offer at a pitch—barely outside, base on balls, - 


five runs come up. 


Then Saturday, there was still a feeling that, OK, it was a lot 


of unexpected excitement, today they'll die. Twenty three thousand | 


turned out, the rest dialed radio and television knobs wondering... 

And here it is, the tremendous handicap overcome, the chance 
right in the team’s hand. Over in Philly people are hulding their 
World Series tickets apprehensively. Some already have paid scalp- 


—$12. 


ers $50 and more for a pair of seats to a single game. Retund value 


A lot of things went into the stretch drive, but first of all it 
must be remembered that the Phils fell off themselves to make it 
possible. The red hot Giants co-operated beautifully with their 
sweep of four games in two days from the leaders. Thanks, men! 


something. 


Heroes there were galore. But one guy who had slipped into semi- 
obscurity and who came through when needed most was Dan 
Bankhead, who relieved in five out of six ballgames during the 
final week. He was terrific and indispensible. He was what Jim 
Konstanty had suddenly stopped being for Phillys after the strain 
of the long, hard season. Duke Snider was the red hot at bat, the 
torch from whom the others finally caught fire. Everybody did 


Some.fans were on line 9 o'clock Saturday night waiting for 
bleacher seats. An estimated 25,000 were turned away Standees 
were ten deep as the crowd hit 35,073 top for the year. Une of the 


“two thousand club” who had never given up on the damp, bleak 
days, yelled at the inrushing crowds, “Where were all youse last 


week? Had no -faith, huh!” 


NOTES WRITTEN AFTER THE GAME 


Well! 

No use mooning over third base 
coach Stock’s decision te send Cat 
Abrams around third in the ninth, 
Dodger fans. Why not feel better 
about things and keep remember- 
ing that it took the wierdest kind 
of wierd break to have the Dodg- 
ers in the game 1-1 going into th2 
ninth? : 

I have always been inpatient at 
the “everything happens in Brook- 
lyn” canard, but say, dc you think 
it COULD have hapyened any- 
where else? For a high flyball to 
come down exactly into » tiny-crev- 
ice between the cement fence and 
wire screen and stick up there mn 
maddening sight for a home run? 

The Phils poured out deliriously 
and mobbed young Roberts when it 
ended. At that moment the city of 
Philadelphia gave out with a col- 
lective “phew.” Credit where credit 
is due. Roberts was magnificent. 

Newcombe not only pitched his 
heaft out but fielded like a demon, 
three times hustling ove: to first 
to take pegs from Hodges on the 
pretty. “3-1” play. Dcu watched 
Sisler’s high fly to left scem to take 
wings and drop gent!) into the 
seats with a look of utte: disbelief. 
Then he fanned Ennis and got 
jones on an easy grounder, triidged 
toward the Dodger bench:* When 
about five feet away te flung his 
glove smack up against the dugout 
wall and kicked the dirt. And who 
could blame him? : 

If you ask me point blank, [Id 


They won't lose, many.-RODNEY, 


“awd to say I'm not too sure that 


Stock made a bad move sending 
Abrams home. The situation was 
this: ninth inning, 1-1, Cal led off 
by working his second walk off 
Roberts. Reese tried unsuccessfully 
twice to bunt, and then, as so often 
happens, rapped a single, Abrams 
holding at second. The place is in 
a happy, victory-is-about-to-come 
uproar. Snider whales the bail for 
a hit into centerfield. As ball left 
bat everybody's mind. registered 
the same thing, “Dodgers win, they 
did it!” Well, Abrams was out by 
five feet at the plate. I-was watch- 
ing Ashburn, and I'll tell you this. 
The little speed demon was in like 
a shot, plucked the ball off cleanly 
on one long hop and threw true 
and-hard with no windup. The 
perfect defensive play. 

It’s true that if Abrams had 
been held it would’ve been bases 
full and none away and they'd have 
had ‘to pitch to Robinson. But I 
know this: If Stock held Cal up at 
third on this clean hit and THEN 
the Dodgers dind’t score, he'd be 
blistered just as bad, maybe worse. 

Among the many comments on 
the way out, heard two viewpoints. 

“Aaaa,I vish they hadn't started 
anything, let them lose by nine 
games instead of getting-everybody 
worked up ex way... 

And another—“Nobody can com- 
plain the Dodgers didn’t give them 
their money’s worth!” 

I'll ride with the second opinion. 
Nice try, men. If we can get a 
little peace in this old world, let's 
go get the Phils next year! 
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